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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


T is seldom that satirists rise to the dig- 

nity of being satirical without being ill- 
natured. Wit, with most writers of this 
character, is only effective when it stings. 
Satire must fasten on a victim; and, unless 
the victim writhes, its 
aim fails, its poison 
has not taken. The 
depth of the wound 
marks the triumph of 
the satire. The sati- 
rist is a gladiator who 
often runs little risk 
himself, but who deals 
blows in a_ public 
arena; and, when he 
has his victim down, 
he looks along the 
rows of the amphi- 
theatre for the down- 
turned thumb of pub- 
lic opinion. Many of 
the greatest wits con- 
ceal brutality beneath 


polished language and 
neatly-turned epigram. 

The habitual ex- 
ercise of satire and 
sarcasm often hardens 
him who employs it 
toa callous disregard 
of charity and even of 
good-nature ; he does 
not stop to consider 
the justice or injustice 
of his attack ; the de- 
light of triumph, the 
keen joy of the effect 
of a brilliant sally, the 
applause of the audi- 
ence, and the wincing 
of the victim, are in- 
citements which make 
the satirist indifferent 
to, if not unconscious 
of, his cruelty. Kind- 
hearted men of genius 
are thus sometimes se- 
duced, by intellectual 
keenness, to commit 
acts of intellectual im- 
morality. Thus, Sydney Smith often offend- 
ed by covering those who did not deserve his 
dart with a momentary shame, and perhaps 
far more than a momentary pain. 

Thus, Thackeray, reveling in a vein of 
satirical thouglit, ran riot amid human im- 


perfections, and, from observing the weak- 
ness of individuals, satirized a sex. Wit, 
with these, was bitter- sweet; without its 
gall, they thought, it would be sickening to 
the taste, as vapid as honey, and as tasteless 
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as water. They were the literary heirs of 
the far coarser and fiercer wits of the eigh- 
teenth century—of Swift, and Fielding, and 
Junius—and they did their best to make the 
heirship worthy of its ancestry. 

Most satirists deem that they have a mis- 


sion. There are abuses to be exposed and 
doomed by ridicule ; there are social preten- 
sions and hypocrisies, political blunders and 
crimes, moral shortcomings, false views of life 
and duty, cruelties and injustices of custom, 
wrong maxims current, 
tortuously unequal and 
partial workings of the 
law — these must be 
scorched ‘by the re- 
lentless wit of the 
satirical missionary. 
And no doubt such 
missionaries have their 
place and do their work 
—sometimes overdo 
it, indeed, and thus, in 
some sort, fall short 
of doing it; by over- 
reaching they fail to 
reach. Ridicule, sar- 
casm, even burlesque, 
are very powerful 
weapons in the hands 
of a skillful wielder, 
and instances may be 
shown wherein they 
have corrected, or at 
least ameliorated, gi- 
gantic abuses of soci- 
ety, politics, and law. 

There is another 
class of satirical and 
humorous writers, 
whose mission—if it 
may be called a mis- 
sion—is a_ gentler, 
more grateful, and 
pleasant one, if no 
triumph of cauteriz- 
ing some wound of as- 
sociated mankind does 
reward their efforts; 
and, of this class, OL- 
IVER WENDELL Homes 
may, perhaps, be con- 
ceded the first place 
among American writ- 
ers. They do not seek 


to be healers of social , 


ills, but to lend bright- 

er shades to social as- 

pects. They seek to cheer, not to wither. 

They do not search after what is dark, sin- 

ful, corrupt, in society, but rest satisfied with 

finding out what is good, pleasant, and amus- 
ing, in this vale of tears. 

If they satirize men, women, and institu- 
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tions, it is with the gentle touch of reproving 
or bantering lovers, not with the fierce and 
bitter assault of enemies. They so laugh at 
their victims that their victims laugh, also, at 
themselves. Stingless humor is proved pos- 
sible in the writings of these gentler, jovial 
satirists ; even ridicule falls from their pens, 
not with a scorching blaze, but with a titil- 
lating prick. Of Holmes himself, a reviewer 
well says: “ He always ridicules good-humor- 
edly ; geniality is his chief charm ; he is nev- 
er evil-minded — with him all is sunshine, 
bright, and happy.” 

Dr. Holmes is, indeed, in the New-Eng- 
land coterie of men of letters which has just 
lent a peculiar lustre to American literature 
of the present generation, the especial wit 
and humorist —he who has provided the 
lighter and more purely cheerful entertain- 
ment as a set-off to the more solid dishes of 
the intellectual feast. He completes the cir- 
cle which would otherwise need the essential 
of a humorist without a mission. Emerson, 
with his sage, transcendental, yet after all 
shrewd, Yankee, common-sense philosophy ; 
Longfellow, with his polished sentiment, and 
gentle fancy, and pure and limpid v rsifica- 
tion; Hawthorne, with his weird, creative 
genius and beautiful romancing; Prescott 
and Motley, in historical delineation ; Tho- 
reau, with his anchorite musings on Nature ; 
Lowell, half concealing, under New-England 
patois, a quaint, Yankee flavor of character, 
thrusis at the great evils of society and stern 
Puritanic judgments — each has his lofty 
place, his serious réles. Not less has Holmes, 
who is not burdened with lessons to teach or 
wrongs to redress. 

With the others, too, Holmes does his part 
in representing the ripeness and finish to 
which New-England letters have attained, 
and which have been acknowledged as their 
attributes by all the world thus early in our 
national existence. [It has been said that 
every writer of genius represents the cumula- 
tive force and excellence of long generations 
Of literary effort in the past. Thus, Dickens 
éould not have been, had there not been a 
Fielding; Tennyson is the outgrowth of a 
Tine of literary ancestors, beginning with old 
Gower and Chaucer, and descending through 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, Gold- 
smith, and so on, to the present. 

On this ground English critics explain the 
maturity of all departments of high author- 
ship in England. If this is so, no doubt the 
brilliant race of New-England writers are the 
literary descendants of the same ancestry, as 


’ American law is the heir of English law. It 


is at least certain that those writers rank 
with the later branches of the home stock, 
grown from the previous generations; and, 
Wf we may rank Emerson with Carlyle, Long- 


~ fellow with Tennyson, Hawthorne with Scott, 


80 it must be confessed that Holmes is a not 
unworthy rival of Tom Hood in some re- 
spects, and of Tom Moore in others. 

It is no wonder that, with the other quali- 
ties which Holmes abundantly betrays in his 
writings, that of strong common-sense, which, 
with all his bubbling-over humor, never once 
allows him to be betrayed by it into foolish- 
ness, forms the backbone of his literary 
quality ; for he came of a sterling New-Eng- 
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) lege “exhibitions,” and delivered: the class- 


land ancestry, itself English originally, on | 
both sides. His father, the Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, a clergyman long settled in Cam- 
bridge, was a man of noted strength of char- 
acter as well as literary ability, somewhat 
of an antiquarian, congenial to the learned 
sphere of the university, the author of “‘ An- 
nals of America.”” His mother, Sarah Wen- 
dell, belonged to a well-to-do and influential 
family, long resident in Western Massachu- 
cetts, whither Dr. Holmes long resorted for 
summer recreation. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was born at Cambridge, on the 29th of Au- 
gust, 1809, and is therefore in the sixty-third 
year of his age. The influences of his child- 
hood and early youth were well suited to 
form a naturally vivacious and receptive mind 
with taste and culture; the sphere of Cam- 
bridge has always possessed the polish and 
elegance, without the gloom and monotony, 
of learning. He attended school in Cam- 
bridge, and it is worthy of note that, at one 
of the schools of his boyhood, he was the 
mate of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., and of 
Margaret Fuller, afterward Countess d’Ossoli. 
At fifteen he repaired to Phillips Academy, 





his professorship, he returned again to Bos- 
ton to resume practice. In 1847 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in the Harvard Medical School, and @ separate 
chair having been devoted to Physiology, he 
continued in office as Professor of Anatomy, 
Since 1849 he has not been engaged in prac- 
tice. Holmes has, however, distinguished 
himself as one of the most magnetic and en- 
tertaining as well as effective teachers of 
medical science, much of his humor and rare 
felicity of expression being betrayed in his 
lectures, and impressing the sober problems 
of his subjects. He has taken much interest 
in investigations in auscultation and micro- 
scopy, and has imparted their results to the 
world, 

As an author of medical works he would 
have been distinguished had he never been 
known in the more flowery paths of letters, 
Early in his professional career he published 
“Boylston Prize Dissertations,” containing 
essays on “Direct Exploration,” ‘“ Neural- 
gia,” and “Intermittent Fever in New Eng- 
land.” In 1842 appeared “ Lectures on Ho- 

pathy and its Kindred Delusions ;” in 





Andover, where he remained a year, at the 
end of which, in 1825, he entered Harvard 
University as a Freshman. His talent for 
versification soon betrayed itself in college. 

A students’ paper, the Collegian, afforded 
him an opportunity to indulge his literary 
bent; some of his college pieces were after- 
ward published in a collection of his poems. 
Already these were of a sprightly, humorous, 
and satirical cast, and betrayed that power 
of moulding his ideas into verse which 
prompted one of his early critics to say that 
“he seems to think in poetry; his ideas ap- 
pear to come in rhymed sentences. It is 
interesting that, amofg his fellow-contribu- 
tors to the Col/egian, were several youths 
who afterward became men of note: John 0. 
Sargent, best known as a brilliant political 
pamphleteer, wrote under the nom de plume 
of “‘ Charles Sherry ;" William H. Simmons, 
under that of “ Lockfast ;” and Robert Hab- 
ersham, of Georgia, under that of “Mr. 
Airy.” 

Holmes also contributed poems to the col- 


poem on graduating, in 1829. Like many 
other novelists, among whom are to be reck- 
oned Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, his 
first intention was to practise at the bar; 
and, like them, after attending law-lectures 
for a period, distaste for the profession in- 
duced him to abandon it. A year at the 
Dana Law-School, at Cambridge, was fol- 
lowed by his turning bis attention to medi- 
cine. His medical studies occupied nearly 
three years, in Boston, at the end of which 
period he sailed for Europe, to continue them 
in Paris. He remained abroad, chiefly in the 
French capital, between two and three years, 
and returned home in 1835. In the follow- 
ing year he received the degree of M. D. from 
his alma mater. 

He seems to have been regarded as better 
fitted for teaching than practising medicine, 
for, within three years, he was cuosen Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, 
where he remained until 1841. Resigning 





1848, a “Report on Medical Literature ;” 
and, in 1861, “Currents and Counter-Cur- 
rents,” containing an address before the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and essays upon 
“The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever” 
and “The Mechanism of Vital Actions.” 
Other noteworthy medical works of his were, 
“ Border - Lines of Knowledge in Some Prov- 
inces of Medical Science,” and a lecture, de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute, on “ The Med- 
ical Profession in Massachusetts.” 

With the same vigor and zeal that Holmes 
devoted to professional studies, he pursued a 
wide range of reading in general literature, 
and thus became “a full man” as well as 
notably “a ready man.” Side by side with 
his progress as a teacher of medica! science, 
his reputation as poet and prose writer ad 
vanced. It came very soon, and has been 
steadily maintained throughout his career. 
Among his earliest productions were his con- 
tributions to the Harbinger, on the staff of 
which now long-extinct periodical were also 
Epes Sargent and Park Benjamin. His first 
collected volume of “ Poems ” was published 
in 1886, when the poet was in his twenty-fifth 
year. Many of these were humorous, and 
some gave evidence that his mastery over the 
pathetic was equally facile. 

The volume was welcomed with almost 
universal praise and encouragement to con- 
tinue in the path upon which he had set out 
with such promise. Dr. John G. Palfrey, re- 
viewing it in the North-American Review, then 
the unquestioned arbiter of letters in New 
England, said: “ His style reminds us of the 
clear, strong lines of -the ancient engravers. 
His manner is all his own, manly and unaf- 
fected ; it is generally easy and playful, and 
sometimes sinks to ‘a most humorous sad- 
ness.’ His best pieces are those in which a 
quiet humor is blended with the pathetic, so 
as to heighten the effect of the grotesque 
without destroying the plaintive character of 
the whole.” The poem entitled “The Last 
Leaf” is instanced as an example of this 
quality. 

Holmes himself, in the preface to one of 
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the earlier editions of the “ Poems,” justifies 
the grotesqueness of his fanciful exaggera- 
tions by the following well-chosen simile : 
“ As material objects in different lights repeat 
themselves in shadows variously elongated, 
contracted, or exaggerated, so our solid and 
sober thoughts caricature themselves in fan- 
tastic shapes, inseparable from their originals, 
and have a unity in the extravagance which 
proves them to have retained their propor- 
tions in certain respects, however differing in 
outline from their prototypes.” Among the 
poems in this earliest volume, that entitled 
“The Cambridge Churchyard ” is notable for 
its exquisite and touching beauty, and “ The 
Comet” for its irresistible drollness and comic 
flavor. 

The volume of “ Poems” at once gave 
Holmes a position among New-England men 
of letters; and, in the same year, the delivery 
of a metrical essay on “ Poetry,” before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard College, betrayed 
the variety as well as the quality of his gen- 
ius. Therein appeared, what has since been 
so generally recognized in his works, the in- 
imitable grace and ease of his rhythm, and es- 
pecially the rare picturesqueness of his de- 
scriptions—his lightness of touch completing 
graphic portraits and scenes by a few rapid 
strokes; and, through it all, a vein of essen- 
tially strong common-sense. Occasionally 
the poem approaches sublimity of thought, 
and very often there is the expression of a 
depth of feeling which forms a warm and mel- 
low background to the sunny humor which he 
lavishes on the audience. In 1843 he wrote 
“Terpsichore,” and in 1850 “ Astrea,” both 
delivered before annual meetings of the Phi 
Beta Kappa; and, in 1846, “ Urania” ap- 
peared. “ Astra,” said a critic of the pe. 
riod of its production, “‘is not a humorous 
attempt ; it has nerve and power, solid and 
substantial. He has clearly perused the book 
of Nature witb-the assiduity of a scholar.” 

But, with all Hulmes’s success as a poet, 
he owes his most wide-spread and popular 
fame to his first’ elaborate prose work. It 
was in the pages of the Ailantic Monthly, in 
the year 1857-58, that “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table” first appeared, and at 
once attracted the universal attention of 
the reading public, It was as eagerly read 
in England as in America, and henceforth 
Holmes was a humorous classic. ‘The Au- 
tocrat” was compared with the “ Noctes Am- 
brosiane ” of Wilson; the “ Essays” of Elia; 
the jeux d’esprit of Sydney Smith ; rather, it 
was contrasted with these, for its original 
qualities, its fresh, delightful conceits, were 
appreciated on all hands. 

“The Autocrat,” says Dr. Mackenzie, “is 
as genial and gentle, and withal as philosoph- 
ical, an essayist as any of modern times. 
Hazlitt, saturnine and cynical, would yet have 
loved this writer. Charles Lamb would have 
opened his heart to one who resembles him 
so much in many excellent points. Leigh 
Hunt, we dare say, has been much delighted 
with him. Thomas Hood, the great humani- 
tarian, would have relished his fine catho- 
lic spirit. The Autocrat is, however, some- 
what more than an essayist; he is contem- 
Plative, discursive, poetical, thoughtful, phil- 
ovophical, amusing, imaginative, tender—nev- 








er didactic. He interests variously - consti- 
tuted minds and various modes of mind.” 

The charms of “The Autocrat” are the 
wayward ease with which he passes from sub- 
ject to subject, the absence of all elaboration 
in the plot of the sligbt thread of story intro- 
duced, the little, sudden flashes of wit, the 
poetical description, the exquisite delineation 
of character betrayed rather by what the 
Autocrat’s companions say and do rather than 
by any formal description of them by himself. 
It is a potpourri of useful, varied, elegant 
learning, information on the sciences, arts, 
and letters, communicated amid such fasci- 
nating interlude, such constantly - recurring 
diversion and food for smiles and laughter, 
that it is absorbed eagerly by the least schol- 
arly. Nor must the poetry of “The Auto- 
erat” be forgotten; many of the passages, 
indeed, which are prose in form, are poetry 
in substance, and often even in expression. 

But the verses which are here and there 
introduced are almost always in Holmes’s best 
and choicest vein. The “ Album Verses” and 
“ Latter-Day Warnings,” the professor’s fare- 
well verses to “the youngest of our great his- 
torians,” “‘Sun and Shadow,” and “ This is 
it,” “The Old Man dreams,” and the “ Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” ‘“‘ Mare Rubrum,” and “ What 
we all think,’ “The Last Blossom,” and 
“The Living Temple,” and, above all, the 
superbly droll “‘One-horse Shay,” are a varied 
entertainment of humorous, sentimental, and 
tender poesy, which increase tenfold the value 
of “ The Autocrat.” 

So immediate and brilliant was its suc- 
cess, that Holmes followed up “The Auto- 
crat”’ by a series in continuation, which he 
called “The Professor at the Breakfast-Ta- 
ble,” published in the Ad/antic, in 1859; and, 
some years later, by a third series, also in 
the Atlantic, entitled “The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table,” which, however, was less 
spirited and original than the first. All these 
have sinee been published in book-form. 

In 1860, Holmes tried his hand at novel- 
writing, and the charmingly sentimental and 
tender as well as often brightly humorous 
tale of “ Elsie Venner,” published in the A¢- 
lantic as “ The Professor’s Story,” was the re- 
sult. Two years later a new collection of 
poems, embracing those in “ The Autocrat” 
and others written since the first volume, 
which he called “Songs in Many Keys,” was 
issued ; and shortly after appeared “ Sound- 
ings from the Atlantic,” a collection of prose- 
papers, most of which were first printed in 
the magazine whjch gave the title to the 
book. “The Guardian Angel” was pub- 
lished in 1867, and in 1871 Holmes delivered 
an address before the Phi Beta Kappa, at 
Cambridge, on “‘ Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals.” Besides the works mentioned, he 
has published many fugitive addresses, after- 
diuner poems, and lectures. 

As a lecturer he has had success not less 
substantial than in other literary walks. In 
1852 he delivered a course on the “ English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” “The 
anatomy of the public lecture,” says Duy- 
ckinck, “‘ he understands perfectly, and how 
large a proportion of wit he may safely asso- 
ciate with the least quantity of dullness ; and 
thus he calls pleasure and refinement from 








the charmed salons of Beacon Street to the 
towns and villages in the back districts, sud- 
denly opened to light and civilization by the 
straight cut of the railroad.” 

A personal description given of him some 
years ago will serve as well for him as he is 
to-day : 

“Tn look and manners, Dr. Holmes is the 
vivacious, sparkling personage which his po- 
ems would indicate. His smile is easily 
evoked ; he is: fond of pun and inimitable at 
repartee, and his conversation runs on copi- 
ously, supplied with choice, discriminating 
words, laden with the best stories of picked 
fact from the whole range of science and so- 
ciety.” 
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THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


HE Théatre du Palais Royal, so cele- 
brated in our days for its admirable 
comedians and the amusing pieces which 
compose its répertoire, is a branch of that 
joyous stream whose other fork, meandering 
down the boulevards, becomes the noted Thé- 
Atre des Variétés. 

When the vogue deserted the Thédtre 
Montansier to follow the troupe of Brunet to 
its new lodging-place in the Passage des Pa- 
noramas, the parent theatre, henceforth de- 
serted by its public, passed through various 
vicissitudes. It was first taken by a rope- 
dancer named Forioso, but the Ravel family, 
whose descendants were so well known on 
our own boards some twenty years ago, made 
their appearance at another theatre, and their 
rivalry was fatal to the pretensiows of the un- 
fortunate Forioso, who consoled himself by 
marrying the directress of the theatre, Mdlle. 
Montansier, who was then seventy-eight years 
of age, and by retiring from ¢' boards. 
Next came a troupe of trained .ys, which 
had a great success for a time, »ud which left 
behind it a slang phrase which is still’ in 
vogue in Parisian theatrical parlance. Dur- 
ing the reign of these four-footed performers, 
any spectator who was so disobliging as to 
express his discontent with the performance 
by the usual method of whistling in a key, 
was said to be “calling Azoe,” the charitable 
supposition being that he was summoning 
one of the actors, and the phrase has ever 
since remained in vogue to express that form 
of manifesting displeasure at a theatre. After 
the departure of the dogs, the Théatre Mon- 
tansier literally went to the dogs. It was 
finally transformed into an elegant café, 
where little theatrical pieces were given for 
the delectation of those guests who ordered 
beer, coffee, or ices, there. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the “ Parisienne” of Casimir 
Delavigne was chanted there with great ap- 
plause. The great tenor Nourrit owed to the 
vogue of the “ Parisienne” the loss of his voice, 
and in consequence the untimely termination 
of his life. Filled with patriotic enthusiasm, 
on his disengaged evenings he would put on 
his uniform of a National Guard, would take 
a tricolored flag in his hand, and go from one 
theatre to another to sing the “ Parisienne,” 
and into his rendition of the song he threw 
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so much force and passion that he inflicted 
irreparable injury upon his exquisite and del- 
icate tenor voice. A few years later a rival 
star arose in the theatrical horizon, the su- 
perb Duprez, and Nourrit, finding his voice 
failing and his laurels on the point of being 
snatched from his brow, committed suicide 
in his despair. Some twenty years ago, his 
widow was keeping a millinery establish- 
ment in Philadelphia, on Walnut Street near 
Eighth. 

It was not till the month of June, 1831, 
that the present Théatre du Palais Royal, 
after passing through a series of checks, dis- 
couragements, and obstacles, political, physi- 
eal, and pecuniary, came definitely into be- 
ing. Its troupe numbered among its mem- 
bers such names as those of Samson, after- 
ward a member of the company of the Comé- 
die Frangaise, and future instructor of Ra- 
chel; Regnier, who also went to the Comédie 
Frangaise, and became one of its best actors; 
and the renowned Virginie Dejazet. But, be- 
fore getting thoroughly under way, its mana- 
gers, among other trials, had to continue to 
reconstruct secretly a part of the exterior of 
the theatre without letting any one into their 
confidence. While removing the wood-work 
and decorations of the defunct café, the work- 
men made the discovery that the lower part of 
the main wall fronting on the Rue Montpen- 
sier, and on which rested a projection formed 
of iron-work, in which was situated one of 
the main corridors of the theatre, was on 
the point of giving way. What was to be 
done? If the work of reconstruction were 
openly undertaken, the authorities would in- 
sist upon the removal of the projection, and 
that would ruin the interior arrangements of 
the house. So the directors obtaited the 
permission of the police to put up a lofty 
screen of boards on the Rue Montpensier, and 








under its shelter the wall was strengthened | 
and rebuilt without attracting any particular | 


notice. All the materials used had to be car- 
ried into the building on the backs of men, 
and the work was executed from inside out- 
wardly, instead of the contrary and usual 
fashion. 

Hardly had the new theatre opened when 
its career came near coming to an untimely 
close by reason of political complications. 
An actor named Lemenil made his début in a 
piece called “‘ Le Triolet Bleu,” in which he 
piayed the part of an alderman, and, on en- 
tering upon the stage, he commenced one of 
his speeches by the words, “ Gentlemen, it is 
ever with renewed pleasure—” Now, King 
Louis Philippe was in the habit of invariably 
commencing all his public harangues with 
that phrase, and it was greeted with an up- 
roar of ironical applause and shouts of “ En- 
core! encore!” The next evening the house 
was jammed; but the actor, warned by the 
police, failed to utter the expected phrase, 
whereupon a riot ensued, which was only 
terminated by the armed intervention of the 
police, who sent away the audience, and 
closed the theatre for the evening. 

But the charm, the grace, the vivacity of 
the bewitching Dejazet soon bore the new 
enterprise in triumph over the perilous break- 
ers which surrounded its | hing, and navi- 





gated it. speedily into the smooth waters of 


a hiad 


The brilliant comedy of 
“Les Premiéres Armes de Richelieu ” (the lib- 
ertine duke, be it understood, and not the great 
statesman-priest), wherein Dejazet played the 
part of the youthful hero with infinite verve and 
spirit, was the greatest of these earlier success- 
es, enjoying, as it did, an uninterrupted run of 
over five months. This charming little play, 
the work of two authors, MM. Dumanoir and 
Bayard, was suggested, arranged, written out, 
and laid before the directors, in the short 
space of nine days. Other pieces from their 
pens, adapted particularly to the style and 
talents of the favorite actress of the day, 
“Indiana and Charlemagne,” “ Vicomte de 
Letouéres,” ete., succeeded with scarcely less 
success. Dejazet and the Palais Royal had 
become the fashion. The management had 
the skill and tact to surround their central 
star with a brilliant circle of lesser lumina- 
ries, among which was the great comic actor 
Ravel, now a member of the company of the 
Gymnase. 

A few years later Mdlle. Dejazet quitted 
the Palais Royal to enter the Variétés, but 
the joyous little theatre was so firmly estab- 
lished in public favor that even this shock 
inflicted upon it no permanent injury. It has 
remained the theatre par excellence of broad 
comedy and farce, renowned for a répertoire 
which is seldom moral, seldom even decent, 
and never very elevated in style, but which is 
always lively and always amusing, and always 
interpreted by some of the best comic actors 
of Paris. I say “actors” advisedly, for this 
theatre, originally founded by a woman 
(Mdlle. Montansier), and whose success was 
assured by a woman (Mdlle. Dejazet), no 
longer claims distinction by its feminine ele- 
ment. Its female performers are usually 
brilliant stars in the world of gallantry, but 
as artists they cannot lay claim to much 
attentior. Handsome, impudent, and well 
dressed, they usually attract by dint of those 
three qualities, apart from any actual artistic 





| ones, the fact being probably that low comedy 








is essentially an unfeminine form of dramatic 
manifestation; besides which the opéra-bouffe 
affords a wider field for those actresses in 
whose nature the comic element predomi- 
nates than do the coarse farces and plays of 
the Palais Royal. On the other hand, its 
corps of actors is one of the most celebrated 
in Paris. The troupe numbers, at present, 
exactly twenty-six members, thirteen men and 
thirteen women—a number to which some 
superstition is attached by the directors as 
bringing good fortune to the theatre. Among 
its male members are to be found Geoffrey, 
once one of the stars of the Gymnase, L’Hé- 
ritier, Lassouche, the celebrated Hyacinthe, 
and the no less celebrated Gil Peréz. 
Hyacinthe, whose most romantic name is 
attached to the most unromantic person that 
one can possibly imagine, is almost literally 
a child of the foot-lights. His father was a 
wig-maker for the Théatre Comte, his mother 
a box-opener at the same theatre, and when 
M. Comte obtained permission from the gov- 
ernment to open a children’s theatre, the 
youthful Hyacinthe was one of the earliest and 
best of his performers, Endowed with a pro- 
digious nose, enormous feet, a cracked voice, 
and a comically-twinkling yet kindly pair of 





eyes, Nature had marked him low comedian 
from his birth. Balzac had a sincere admi- 
ration for his talents, and took occasion, 
when he was first engaged at the Palais 
Royal, to congratulate the directors of that 
theatre, saying, “ Your fortune is made since 
you have engaged Hyacinthe.” In fact, it is 
almost impossible to see him step before the 
foot-lights without laughing, so irresistibly 
comic is he in physique and in expression, 
He is now sixty years of age, but is as alert, 
as mirthful, as indefatigable, as is the young- 
est of last year’s débutanis. 

Of a very different type and style is his 
comrade and rival, Gil Peréz. One laughs 
with Hyacinthe, bui one laughs a¢ Gil Peréz. 
Over the serene and immovable gravity of 
that solemn countenance there passes no 
gleam of gayety, and so in its grave severity 
it is irresistible. Add to this peculiar physi- 
ognomy the nasal tones of a most peculiar 
voice, and a certain exaggeration of pose and 
gesture, and one can readily understand the 
influence which this admirable comedian ex- 
ercises over one’s risible organs. Artemus 
Ward, in delivering his lectures, produced a 
similar effect by similar means. His sad and 
immovable countenance, and the plaintive 
tones of his voice, contrasted with wild ab- 
surdities which he was uttering, were irresisti- 
bly amusing. Gil Peréz was originally a mem- 
ber of the company at the Gyronase, and being 
given but the most trifling parts to act, he 
had every chance of remaining long unknown, 
when a murder brought him suddenly into 
notice. An assassination of a peculiarly hor- 
rible nature was committed in Paris, and the 
assassin, on being arrested, gave his name as 
Gil Peréz. Here was an opportunity by which 
the young comedian did not fail to profit. He 
sent at once notes to all the Ieading newspa- 
pers assuring them that Peréz the assassin was 
no relation whatever to Peréz the actor, and 
these cards, being published on the following 
day, brought the young comedian immedi- 
ately into general notice. 

Lassouche, whose comical visage and 
twinkling, Chinese-shaped eyes are enough to 
provoke a laugh of themselves without any aid 
from language or gesture, has a most roman- 
tic history attached to his very unromantic 
self. He is, in reality, a scion of the aristoc- 
racy, the Baron Bouguin de Lassouche—notk- 
ing less than that—though poverty has led 
him through the different grades of clerk and 
comedian to his present position. He ap- 
proaches more nearly by his appearance and 
type of acting to our own great comedian 
Clarke than do his confréres. Off the stage 
he is said to be a quiet, rather melancholy 
man, with a taste for the fine arts and for 
antiquities ; he also sketches well, and has 
written several successful little plays. His 
peculiar countenance happens to bear, oddly 
enough, a strong resemblance to the beauti- 
ful face of Sophie Croizette, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, a resemblance of caricature, be it 
understood; and so, during the vogue of the 
“Sphinx” at the latter theatre, the mana- 
gers of the Palais Royal were struck with the 
happy thought of producing a parody of Feu- 
illet’s drama, with Lassouche in the character 
taken by Croizette, and his comrade Calrin, 
who is tall and thin, in the part undertaken 
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by Sarah Bernhardt. The parody itself was 
weak and trashy enough, but the appearance 
of the two actors caricaturingso admirably and 
so grotesquely the two favorite actresses of the 
day, called forth shouts of laughter, and in- 
sured for the piecea triumphant career. One 
of its jokes may merit preservation. It was 
in the form of a conundrum, and runs as 
follows: “Three colonels are smoking ci- 
gars together, and without speaking a word. 
Which has the highest grade among them ?” 
Answer, “‘The silence, because it is general.” 

The mirthful and irrepressible Luguet, an- 
other one of the admirable comedians of 
the Palais Royal, was literally born in a the- 
atre, having first seen the light in a green- 
room. He went to sea as a cabin-boy, and 
visited the four quarters of the world, but his 
hereditary vocation for the boards being too 
strong to be overcome, he returned to France, 
joined a troupe of strolling players, and grad- 
ually worked his way upward to his present 
position. His sister is the celebrated tragic 
actress, Marie Laurent, whose success in the 
dramas of Victor Hugo has been so great. 
Luguet is an inveterate cascadeur, or “ gag- 
ger,” as we term it in English theatrical 
slang, and is, besides, of great readiness and 
‘quickness in seizing any passing opportunity 
of the scene. It is told of him that, being 
once playing at Brussels in a drama of the 
middle ages, he was charged, in the course 
of his réle, with the task of bearing to the 
king an important dispatch, on the contents 
of which the plot of the drama turned. The 
property-man by mistake gave to Luguet a 
blank sheet of paper, and the actor who per- 
sonated the king, not having studied the con- 
tents of the dispatch, was in somewhat of a 
quandary, but, without being disconcerted in 
the least, he handed the paper to his faithful 
retainer, with the grandiose command, “ Read 
it to me, sirrah!” “ Alas, sire!” made an- 
swer Luguet, with perfect composure, “ born 
of poor but honest parents, I have never 
learned to read.” 

Whereupon the king lost his head com- 
pletely, and the public vehemently hissed his 
majesty. 

The great comedian Geoffrey, whose fine 
and delicately-shaded acting once gave life to 
the comic side of ail the dramas produced at 
the Gymnase, seems out of place in the midst 
of this noisy company, wherein broad effects 
are more studied than the more finished pres- 
entations of dramatic art. The management 
of the Gymnase made a great mistake in per- 
mitting this admirable actor to leave them ; 
he will be as hard to replace as it is hard for 
him to find a fitting employment for his tal- 
ents at the Palais Royal. The Gymnase has, 
however, retaliated by stealing away the 
plump and gifted Alphonsine, who played the 
part of Madame Guichard in “ Monsieur Al- 
phonse,” in so remarkable a manner that she 
was said to have contributed largely to the 
ultimate success of the piece. 

One of the few female pensionnaires of this 
theatre who deserve mention here, has had 
4 career singular and adventurous enough to 
furnish forth material for a three-volume 
novel. Twenty years ago an infant phenom- 
non, in the shape of a pretty little girl of 


twelve years of age, made its first appearance | 





on the boards of the Palais Royal, and by 
her beauty, her sweetness, her childish graces, 
and her undoubted talent, she succeeded in 
creating a most favorable impression. Va- 
rious plays were written expressly for this 
youthful star, who seemed destined to revive 
the girlish celebrity of that child-actress of 
other days, Leontine Fay. A few years later 
we find the youthful phenomenon transferred 
to the boards of the Gymnase, and celebrated 
as being the most beautiful of all the beauti- 
ful actresses of Paris. Nothing, in fact, could 
be imagined more enchanting than that ex- 
quisite head; a mouth like a cherry, great 
dark eyes, delicately outlined features, and 
hair blue, because so black and shining, like 
folds of satin—such were the charms that 
set the theatrical world of Paris to raving. 
The lovely actress soon disappeared, lured 
away from the pursuit of art to tread the 
smoother and poison-strewed paths of vice. 
Her name, coupled with that of a Russian 
prince, was in everybody’s mouth ; her luxury, 
her splendor, her unbounded extravagance 
and display, made her one of the scandals of 
Paris. Grown stout and coarse, and with 
half her marvelous beauty departed, though 
still young and still attractive, we next find 
her on our own shores, playing in opéra-bouffe 
at the Grand Opera-House of New York, then 
under the management of the Prince of Erie. 
Failing to please our public, she returned to 
Paris, and now comes the strange part of her 
career, up to this time commonplace enough. 
The actress had thrown aside her art at the 
calls of vice, the lorette in her turn was to 
abandon her evil career at the call of art. 
She devoted herself once more to the serious 
study of her profession, and made her ap- 
pearance last season at one of the literary 
matinées, which were then sucessful, playing 
a soubrette part in one of Moliére’s comedies 
so admirably that the directors of the Comé- 
die Frangaise, ever on the lookout for new 
talent, sent her word that, if she would con- 
tinue her dramatic studies in earnest for a 
certain period, the doors of that dramatic 
temple would be opened to admit her. She 
accepted the conditions, and mow, at every 
representation of any note at the Comédie 
Frangaise, the still beautiful actress may be 
seen, all alone, and simply and quietly dressed, 
lending all her faculties to the earnes‘ study 
of what is passing on the stage. And so the 
ex-loretle, the ex-opéra-bouffe singer, petted by 
Fiske and rejected of our public, may—nay, 
probably will—one day take her place among 
the leading comédiennes in the leading theatre 
of the world. Such is the history of the 
public career of Celine Montaland. 

The Théatre du Palais Royal, though one 
of the most amusing, is also one of the most 
uncomfortable theatres in Paris. It is very 
small, seating only one thousand persons, 
and it enjoys to the full its share of that 
peculiar system of ventilation which is com- 
mon to all Parisian theatres, and which con- 
sists of no ventilation at all. Hot, close, and 
stuffy, with crowded-up little seats, it is a real 
purgatory to pass an evening there, especially 
in warm weather; notwithstanding which, it 
is one of the most profitable of Parisian 





theatres. It is held by a company, and the 
shares of stock, issued at a thousand francs | 


each, are now quoted at six or seven times 
their original price. When packed to its ut- 
most capacity, its receipts amount to exactly 
one thousand dollars (five thousand francs). 
It is upholstered with red, and its wood-work 
is painted with a gay blending of red and 
green and gold, which has a very cheerful 
effect. The list of the salaries paid to the 
leading performers has recently been pub- 
lished, and from it we learn that Geoffrey re- 
ceives six thousand dollars a year; Brasseur 
and Gil Peréz, five thousand each ; Hyacinthe, 
thirty-six hundred; and Luguet and Las- 
souche, each three thousand. Alphonsine, 
while attached to this theatre, received four 
thousand dollars a year, being the best paid 
of all its actresses. What would Clarke, 
Sothern, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, or 
the Florences, say to such prices as these ? 
Yet the Palais Royal is considered remark- 
ably liberal in its appointments. 

When Celine Chaumont returned to the 
Variétés the other day, she exacted a salary 
of two thousand francs a month (four hun- 
dred dollars) before she would consent to 
sign her new contract, whereupon the critics 
set up a howl of indignation at the actress 
who could claim and the management that 
would accede to such ruinously extravagant 
terms. Yet Madame Chaumont is undoubt- 
edly the most gifted comic actress now at- 
tached to the regular drama on the Parisian 
stage, and she isa great favorite with the 
public, and with managers and authors also, 
so ready is she, so indefatigable in her efforts 
to please, and so obliging and industrious. 


Lucy H. Hoorrr. 





MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY? 


(From Advance-Sheets.) 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE DARK HOURS. 


I went so fast that I had not much time 
to think; but yet even in those few moments 
I had gathered that I had something to learn 
from the abbé. Only he could have told Eu- 
gene the fact of my marriage; and it was his 
knowledge of Eugéne’s feelings that had 
made him forbid our meeting. But I told 
myself, as I hurried through the gates, that I 
must not think of Eugéne until I had talked 
with the abbé. I felt so harsh about Eugéne, 
and yet, after all, I might have mistaken his 
meaning. I must be capricious and shallow, 
or I could not have changed so quickly. 

I had reached the pig-yard ; the gate lead- 
ing into it was so very heavy that I could 
hardly push it open. I stood still after one 
effort, and then I found I was trembling vio- 
lently; my knees knocked together, and I 
caught at the gate to save myself from fall- 
ing. 

While I stood trying to recover my 
strength, Rosalie came hurrying across the 
yard. 

“ Tiens, how can mademoiselle stand idle 
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when the poor madame is dying! I run to 
find Monsieur l’Abbé; has mademoiselle seen 
him?” 

“ He is in the flower-garden.” 

She had wrenched open the gate, and was 
out of sight before I was able to take in her 
words, 

Then I ran round to the front of the 
house, in the hope of finding Matthieu; but 
the entrance-hall was empty, and, when I 
reached Mrs. Dayrell’s room, though the outer 
door stood open, there was not a sound. 

Dying! Was she really dying? I had 
seen death once, and I shrank from it, and 
yet I felt impelled to push the inner door open 
and look in. 

Madame La Peyre sat at the head of the 
bed, but her face was buried in her pocket- 
handkerchief. Angélique knelt near her, re- 
citing prayers in so low a voice that the sound 
had not penetrated through the door, But 
she heard my entrance, and looked at me over 
her shoulder. 

I did not know what to do, so I knelt 
down and prayed for Mrs, Dayrell. In my 
ignorance, my most fervent prayer for her, 
and that which came first, was that she might 
be spared to her husband. 

Suddenly there came such a shriek of 
agony that involuntarily I stopped my ears. 1 
knelt on, stupefied; but I saw that neither 
Madame La Peyre nor Angélique seemed 
frightened, though Madame La Peyre looked 
terribly distressed. 

Angélique rose up gently and took a 
wineglass which Madame La Peyre fetched 
her from a little table in the middle of the 
room. 

Presently I heard Mrs. Dayrell’s voice ; it 
was very faint and weak. 

“Pardon, Eugénie ; the pain came so sud- 
denly, I could not bear it. Iam glad Henri 
cannot hear me make a baby of myself.” 

It was awful to hear her speak jestingly 
just after that terrible cry; but the poor 
thing did it to soothe Madame La Peyre. 

No more words were said. I was almost 
afraid to breathe lest the knowledge of my 
presence should disturb Mrs, Dayrell. 

“ Angélique,” she said, at last, ‘‘ send your 
mistress away. Let Gertrude come. She will 
not suffer as thou dost, my poor Eugénie, and 
it makes it worse for me.” 

“No, no, my Barbara.” 

But Madame La Peyre broke down sob- 
bing, and Angélique shook her head. She 
turned and looked at me, and then at the 
door. I felt instinctively that Angélique was 
the person to be obeyed, and I went up to 
Madame La Peyre and put my arm round 
her. 

“ Come away,” I whispered ; “TI will take 
your place, and you shall come back when 
she is better.” 

She shrank away a little; but then, with 
her usual gentleness, she yielded, and I took 
her to the abbé’s studio and sat her down in 
the chair in which I once fell asleep. She 
did not seem fit to be left alone, and, though 
the abbé was not there, I felt sure he would 
be in directly. 

While I lingered watching her, Madame 
La Peyre raised her head. 

“Go back, Gertrude; Angélique wants 





help. I will stay here and pray for my poor 
Barbara.” 

When I returned to the sick-room, Mrs. 
Dayrell was speaking. 

“ Angélique, why do you not answer me ? 
How much more of this pain can I live 
through? It must not kill me till I see 
Henri again.” 

I could no hear Angélique’s answer. She 
was bending over the suffering woman. 

“ Bah, bah!”—Mrs. Dayrell’s voice was 
hoarse and broken, as if she spoke with diffi- 
culty—‘ you propose an impossibility. I can- 
not offer what I do not accept. If I rebel 
against pain, how can I make an offering of 
it? Tell me that I deserve every shiver of 
this pain, and I believe you. I deserve it, 
and yet I rebel against it. If it were not that 
I must live and see Henri, I would snatch 
that opiate out of your hand, and drink it 
all!” 

I trembled with actual fear. I saw Angé- 
lique cross herself, and then she quietly 
looked over her shoulder and pointed to the 
door. I did not think till then that she knew 
I was in the room; but Mrs. Dayrell had seen 
the gesture, and understood it. 

“Do not send Gertrude away—it is Ger- 
trude, is it not? Why,” she went on, in a 
lower voice, to Angélique, “if you want to 
check this talk, which shocks you, let the 
child stop ; she is more restraint than a hard- 
ened old saint like you.” 

Hearing this, I went up to the bed, and 
drew aside the muslin bed-curtains. She was 
terribly changed since I had last seen her; 
her features looked so much larger, and the 
skin seemed tightly drawn across her face ; 
all her long Lair had been cut away, and per- 
haps its absence gave a harsher expression. 

“ Gertrude ’””—she held out her hand; it 
was so cold and clammy that its touch made 
me shiver—“ you used to talk learnedly at 
Merdon about the power of the will. Now 
tell. me, child, is my will strong enough to 
keep me alive till my husband comes back ?” 

I did not know how to answer. This way 
of talking seemed to me unsuitable in a dy- 
ing woman. I looked at Angélique, but she 
turned away her head. 

“Mr, Dayrell has been gone more than 
two days; he will soon return,” I said, “and 
you will get better.” 

“Speak the truth, Gertrude, or I shall 
send vou away. You do not really think I 
shall get better. Every one of these spasms 
leaves me weaker than the last. After all, it 
is mere selfishness ; it will make Henri mis- 
erable to see me die. I had better get it over 
before he comes back.” 

“ Don’t, oh, please don’t talk so!” I 
eried ; and I felt the hot tears rolling down 
my cheeks. 

I think Mrs. Dayrell was touched, and 
pleased, too, to see that she was loved. She 
smiled faintly ; her smile was strangely sweet 
then ; but, just as her eyes told me she was 
going to speak again, another of these fear- 





ful agonies seized her, and her shrieks seemed | 


to fill the room. 


Except that she grew suddenly pale, I do | 


not think Angélique was moved. My hand 
trembled so as I held the glass into which 


she poured the drops that I wonder they were | 


not spilled; but Angélique’s hand was firm, 
and so was her voice when she asked me to 
fetch her another pillow. I believe that she 
made this an excuse to send me away. I sup- 
pose she saw how frightened I was. 

When I came back, all was still again, 
and Angélique was kneeling in prayer beside 
the bed. I knelt down, too, and the silence 
went on; only every now and then a long, 
gasping sigh came from the bed. Presently 
Angélique rose, and bent over Mrs. Dayrell. 

“ Shall mademoiselle fetch Monsieur l’Ab- 
bé ?”’ she said. 

“No, not yet.” The voice had a faint, 
far-off sound, as if it were already dead, and 
spoke from beyond this world. “I have 
done so little good, ma mére, that I should 
like to try now. Where is Gertrude? It is 
getting dark, and I do not see her. I want 
to speak to her.” 

I went forward, and drew aside the cur- 
tain. 

“ Ab, sit down and listen. You do not 
mind Angélique, do you? She is only our 
nurse, and she knows you and me, too, better 
than we know ourselves—wait.” 

The broken voice stopped. Angélique 
came nearer, and gave her a few drops out of 
another bottle. Mrs. Dayrell spoke again 
presently : 

“Gertrude, Eugénie says you have quar- 
reled with your husband, and that he gives 
you up. Child, child, this must be set right. 
Stop "—I check myself, for I was ready to 
interrupt her—“ I know more than you think 
I do. I saw your husband; I insisted, and 
Eugénie brought him to see me. I like him; 
and I have known Eugéne de Vaucresson 
since he was a child. Do not trust him, Ger- 
trude ; you are throwing away substance for 
shadow, gold for tinsel, a man for a coxcomb. 
If I could, I would make you promise to undo 
this folly ; but your will is like mine, head- 
strong. Ah, Gertrude, will you let it wreck 
you as it has wrecked me ?” 

“Do not trouble about me,’ I said, gen- 
tly. “I have been foolish, and I am trying to 
be wiser; but my fate is decided for me—I 
can do nothing.” 

“You mean that I am not to interfere. 
You were so eager to reunite me and my bus- 
band—why may I not take the same interest 
in you?” 

“It is different, I think ; but do not trou- 
ble about me, dear.” 

She did not answer. She kept her widely- 
opened blue eyes fixed on the muslin hangings, 
as if she were counting the roses thereon. 
Her eyes had grown larger, I thought, and 
the sockets seemed deeply sunk below the 
sharply-cut, blue-veined forehead. She spoke 
again presently, as if talking to herself. 

“TI have been in prison a year now”—I 
started, but she took no notice—“ good peo- 
ple would say, in a blessed isolation from the 
pomps and vanities of a wicked world. Well, 
perhaps they are right; the world is very like 
a rainbow; no one ever touched the bright- 
ness it shows. Though I have not grown 
good in this prison-life—I dare say many 
women would have been saints. by this time, 
Gertrude—still, I have learned to think, and 
what you said just now sounds like nonsense. 
I do not even think of love as I did. It is not 
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the person we fancy, with our short, purblind 
sight, will love us best that it is best to mar- 
ry, but that one who will help us best against 
ourselves.”” She stopped, and the old cynical 
smile crossed her lips. ‘“ What a mockery a 
human being is!” she said, sadly. “I am 
preaching to you, Gertrude, and giving a 
crutch at the same time to my own self-will— 
just as if I should have been any better with 
a different husband!” 

I did not answer, and she seemed to for- 
get her anxiety about me. Gradually the 
evening came on; the far-off corners of the 
large room grew dusky; and twice a bat flew 
across the window, striking it with his wing. 
Mrs. Dayrell was restless, and her face grew 
flushed. 

I think she suffered, but she did not com- 
plain. 

All at once she beckoned to me, and I put 
my ear down to her lips. 

“Get your prayer-book presently,” she 
whispered ; “ there is something there for one 
like me. I don’t know what I say ‘Amen’ 
to, when Angélique prays.” 

She closed her eyes. It seemed as if these 
few whispered words had exhausted her. I 
saw now that her strength had not been real 
when she spoke to me; it seemed as if I had 
been unfeeling, to give her no sign of what I 
felt in return for so much exertion of her fail- 
ing life, and yet I could not bear that she 
should spend her thoughts on me. [ could 
not talk to her. 

Life! How strange and awful it seemed 
that this living, breathing woman was going 
away—that her breath would be stopped, like 
the flame of a candle! Stopped? Yes, here 
to sight; but would not the life go on?— 
would there be one instant’s pause in that? 
She would be here one instant—and the next 
—who could answer that terrible question ? 

Ever since Mrs. Dayrell had those talks 
with Mr. Howard at Merdon, I had remarked 
a Bible and a prayer-book on her dressing- 
table.. I went and got the prayer-book. An- 
gélique guessed my intention; for she went 
to the large armoire, at one end of the room, 
and opened it. I imagine she feared to listen 
to the prayers of heretics, 

I was very glad she went away. I felt 
awed and nervous. It seemed sad that there 
should be only an ignorant girl like me to 
minister to this dying sufferer; but, as there 
was no one, I must do the best I could. 

Mrs, Dayrell joined in the prayers, but she 
kept her eyes closed. 

I wondered whether she was really dying. 
I thought it perhaps, after all, might only be 
like going to sleep. Poor Mr. Dayrell! would 
he never, never see his wife again? The 
stillness grew so awful that I did not dare to 
move, It was a great relief when Madame La 
Peyre’s face appeared at the door. 

Angélique moved quietly up to her, and 
they exchanged a few inaudible words; and 
then madame went to the door, and beckoned 
to the abbé. 

He went up to the bedside, and spoke. 
Mrs. Dayrell opened her eyes, and smiled; but 
she did not speak. 

Angélique raised her head, and gave her 
some nourishment; but she scarcely revived. 

They stood several minutes looking at 





her. Then the abbé knelt down, and Madame 
La Peyre followed his example. But he did 
not pray aloud. I wished so much I could 
change him for Mr. Howard! When, at last, 
he went away, I followed him to the door. 

“Ts she dying? Will she never speak 
again?” 

“She may live some hours,” he said, sad- 
ly, “‘ but I scarcely think she will.” 

Madame La Peyre lingered. She said to 
me, timidly: “I must stay; I cannot leave 
my poor Barbara; but I will not disturb her. 
I will be so quiet, if I may stay.” And she 
placed herself in a corner farthest from the 
bed. She could not subdue her agitation, but 
sat pale and trembling. 

Angélique performed her ministrations in 
silence, and I stood sadly beside the bed, 
longing to be of some use. 

All at once Mrs. Dayrell unclosed her eyes. 

“What time is it?” she said “He will 
come at six.” 

I felt sure Mr. Dayrell could not come 
back so soon. I looked at my watch, and 
told her it was half-past five. 

Her lips moved, and I thought she was 
speaking to me. I bent down to listen. 

“He will never come back "—the agony 
in her voice was terrible—“ he is too glad to 
escape; better far he had never returned; 
then he would have been able to dream of my 
repentance; he has seen it, and he knows 
what a mockery it is.” 

Tears began to roll down her face. I looked 
anxiously at Angélique. 

She came and gave a few drops of the 
stimulant which had so much revived her. 

Mrs. Dayrell looked round as if she had 
been suddenly roused. 

“ What was that? Is he come yet?” she 
said, shrinking, as if she knew what our an- 
swer would be. “I will not give a message, 
because I will not go till I have seen him.” 
Then she looked up at me: “ Gertrude, I sent 
him away for a whole year, and now I lie hun- 
gering for one moment’s sight of him.—Tell 
me I shall see him, Angélique; for God’s 
sake, tell me he will come in time! if you say 
* Yes,’ I will wait patiently.” 

“The dear lady knows that it is as the 
good God wills.” Angélique’s voice trem- 
bled now, and tears streamed over her face. 
“Madame is content either way,” and she 
fondly kissed the wasted hand that lay 
stretched on the coverlet. 

Mrs. Dayrell did not answer, but I saw a 
frightful spasm pass over her face, and her 
lips closed tightly ; the wasted hand clinched 
as if it would tear something in its vehement 
grasp—but she did not shriek; a low, shud- 
dering moan told how bravely she was bearing 
the anguish. ° 

It seemed like a tempest passing over a 
landscape ; but, when she lay still again, An- 
gélique went up close and wiped her fore- 
head. 

It was now quite dark. I could no longer 
see the bowed figure of Madame La Peyre in 
her far-off corner. 

There were only two candles a-light; the 
silent gloom grew awful. 

This silence lasted a long time, and yet I 
saw by Angélique’s face that there was no 
change in her patient. 





I had not thought death could come like 
this, with such a slow, gradual approach, 
finding us among our ordinary surroundings, 
just as we were. Never, never can I forget 
that awful waiting. 

I had thought of death so differently ; my 
mother’s was, of course, exceptional, but, 
when I had thought of my own death, it al- 
ways seemed to me that I should be pre- 
pared, and that all my ideas and wishes would 
change as it approached; that mere human 
longings would lose their power. 

How awful it was that every thing should 
go on just as usual, and yet what kind of 
events might not be happening to that al- 
most undiscernible form on the bed! I re- 
membered my mother’s words on board the 
Adelaide, and every now and then I prayed 
for this parting soul. 

The sharp patter of rain on the window 
startled me; it was so noisy that it roused 
Mrs. Dayrell. 

“Must I give up?” she said. She was 
not speaking to us ; she seemed to be address- 
ing some one in the alcove on the other side 
of the bed. “It is harder to give up hope 
than to bear pain. O Henri, my darling!” 
—this came in a cry—“I have loved you so, 
and you will never know it, never!” 

Then there came a low moaning, but no 
more words, 

The rain beat more and more fiercely 
against the window, and the wind began to 
howl, and to strain the tree-branches. The 
clock had been stopped: but one far off, in 
the stable-yard, kept on reminding us of its 
presence, and I could hear Mrs. Dayrell’s 
watch ticking from the little pocket above 
her head. 

Tick, tick, tick—how loud the sound grew! 
It seemed to have become iron-ts.gued, and 
to be striking my head as it vibrated, and then 
it struck my arm; and there was Angélique 
bidding me hold a light, and, before I was quite 
awake, the room was filled with a shriek. Ah, 
I can never forget that cry. Madame La 
Peyre was beside the bed; I rose from my 
knees, and was bending forward with the 
light Angélique had placed in my hand; but 
Angélique waved me back; she would not let 
me see the agony that had evoked that cry. 
I stood shivering and trembling—it seemed 
to me a long time—and then Angélique knelt 
down again, and prayed aloud. She rose up 
quickly, and I saw tears streaming from her 
eyes. 

“Will mademoiselle go away now,” she 
whispered, “ and take madame with her? No 
one is of any use now but me.” 

Then I knew that the agony was ended, 
and that death was with us in the room. 





THE ENGLISH PUBLIC- 
WORKS PRISONS. 


CHATHAM CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE most remarkable evidence of the per- 
fection and, we venture also to add, 
soundness of the English penal system is to 
be met with at Chatham, where some sixteen 
hundred convicts, for the most part unused to 
laboring or mechanics’ work before convic- 
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tion, are engaged on great public works of 
vast importance, on which nearly every vari- 
ety of out-door trade is being utilized. Re- 
claiming St. Mary’s Island, on the Medway, 
a low, marshy ground, some four hundred 
acres in extent ; excavating clay wherewith to 
make bricks ; making the bricks ; laying rails 
for quarry-wagons; dressing and placing 
stone ; building houses and walls and docks 
of substantial masonry ; casting and forging 
iron-work ; executing all sorts of carpentry ; 
driving locomotives; and excavating huge 
basins—at one time washed by the tide—for 
docks which, when completed, will be the 
largest in the world: on these works, and at 
such trades, in what may fairly be termed an 
open country, without walls to keep them in 
or chains to hamper their movements, sixteen 
hundred of about as bad criminals as are to 
be found anywhere are at present undergoing 
reformation, performing remunerative work, 
and, by being taught trades, are kept, it is 
hoped, from a course of crime in the future. In 
our humble opinion, there can be no question 
that the best system ever devised for the 
employment of large bodies of convicts is that 
of executing public works by means of their 
labor. Apart from any moral consideratio 
which might possibly suggest that Society, be- 
ing wronged and mulct in so much money for 
prison maintenance, demands that the wrong- 
doer shall compensate her by his labor to be 
used in reducing charges on the public purse 
for government works—all consideration of 
this kind apart, such employment furnishes 
a convict the means for acquiring a variety 
of trades which will serve him in good stead 
on his discharge by-and-by, and it keeps him 
pretty constantly in the open air, and affords 
a change and relief to the mind, because the 
work he is engaged upon is in a measure com- 
petitive, and will be paid for in marks and 
gratuity on expiration of sentence. 

To give an idea of the public works done 
by convicts in England since this system of la- 
bor was introduced, we may mention that the 
breakwater at Portland, in Dorsetshire, a stone 
dam in the sea nearly two miles in length, 
and running into water fifty or sixty feet 
deep, was partially constructed by convicts, 
who quarried nearly six million tons of stone 
for its construction. They have almost en- 
tirely built the works of defense, protecting 
the island and harbor, which Colonel DuCane, 
of the Royal Engineers—the Surveyor-General 
of Prisons—says are impregnable to any at- 
tack except blockade and starvation of the 
garrison. They have built, also, the church 
at Portland, for the use of the officers and 
their families—a building of considerable 
merit and correctness in detail, although the 
majority of the convicts engaged upon it had 
to be taught as they went on, and an analysis 
of one of the early working-parties employed 
there would have exhibited such contrasts as 
a tailor, a shoemaker, a ploughman, and a 
tinsmith. Additions to prison- buildings in 
England are all being made by convicts. An 
infirmary and additional prison wing are being 
built by them at Pentonville. They have en- 


tirely built a prison for four hundred women. 
At Millbank we saw convicts engaged in mak- 
ing temporary corrugated-iron cells for use at 
Wormwood Scrubs (an open space on the out- 





skirts of London), where a new convict-prison 
is about to be erected by convict -labor. 
Quarters for the wardens at Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, Portland, Pentonville, and Dartmoor, 
have been made by the prisoners. But the 
most wonderful work of all is being done at 
Chatham, where they are building govern- 
ment docks, slips, factories, and sheds, ex- 
tending over four hundred acres of ground. 
The whole of the sea-wall and the dock-walls, 
for some six or seven miles, has been done 
by them, and the bricks used in these works, 
nearly eighty million, were made entirely by 
the prisoners. We wish it were in our power 
to give a fair description of the scene which 
we witnessed at Chatham, with these thou- 
sand and more criminals at work. Divided 
off into working-parties of about twenty to 
thirty each, under charge of a warden with 
truncheon and sword, who was supported by 
one of the civil guards of the prison, with 
loaded rifle and fixed bayonet, these convicts 
were scattered all over the vast area of St. 
Mary’s Island. At intervals of half a mile or 
so, on wooden platforms some fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, and at every point of 
vantage and rising ground commanding a 
view of the convict-works, armed sentries 
were patrolling, ready to capture or shoot any 
convict attempting to make his escape. The 
convicts themselves were engaged at almost 
every kind of labor. Here, in a temporary 
shed, shoemakers were making and mending 
shoes. In the next, carpenters were at work, 
planing, sawing, polishing, and hammering 
together. In the third shed were stone-ma- 
sons; in.the fourth, blacksmiths; in the 
fifth, stone cutters and polishers. Here were 
working-gangs excavating clay and placing it 
in wheelbarrows, to be taken off to the brick- 
shed by another gang. There were the brick- 
makers shaping the bricks out of the moist 
clay, stowing them in order on wooden trays, 
to be presently wheeled off to the brick-kiln, 
to be baked by brawny fellows with up- 
turned sleeves and faces reeking with perspi- 
ration. Down, away on the lower tiers of a 
dock which showed a high-water depth of 
forty-one feet, men in convict uniform were 
at work chiseling and fashioning stairs, and 
placing huge blocks of hewed granite. Loco- 
motives, driven by good-conduct prisoners in 
their distinctive blue uniforms, were puffing 
and snorting up-hill, dragging after them 
heavy wagons loaded with black mud to be 
tossed into barges at the water-side and 
borne away seaward. There was coal heaped 
in one direction and coke in another, and, 
shoveling away lustily at both, though with 
expressions of painful consciousness of the 
disgrace attached to the labor, were men 
whom crime had dragged down from respon- 
sible and lucrative positions in mercantile 
life to the level of the hardest-worked labor- 
er. There was a man whom we saw in one 
of these gangs, no better than the worst con- 
vict as regards his penal condition, who had 
been found guilty, along with others whom it 
is not necessary to mention by name, of those 
gigantic frauds on the Bank of England which 
so startled the commercial world a year ago. 
There he worked, clad in degrading convict 
dress, under the eyes of stern task-masters 
who noted his every action and look, and 








guarded by sentries who were ready to shoot 
him down like a dog if he attempted to avail 
himself of any chance of regaining his liber- 
ty ; there was the man who, but a few months 
since, had reveled in luxury purchased by 
crime at the cost of his freedom, but who, to 
regain it now, would cheerfully have bartered 
away every luxury this world has ever pos- 
sessed. Truly, crime and its consequences 
tell terrible tales of after suffering and dis- 
grace, and the law is a stern exactor of the 
uttermost farthing! If those tempted to 
crime could but get a glimpse of the in- 
teriors of the convict-prisons, and see the 
results of a momentary yielding to tempta- 
tion, how forcibly they would fling it from 
them, and with what strength and sternness 
they would resist it! There is a man whom 
the writer recollects well, a member of the 
British Parliament, looked up to and sought 
after, and mixing in the best London society, 
who is now glad to earn what slight indul- 
gence a convict-jail allows, as an infirmary 
servant attending on convicts. For the burg- 
lar or garotter penal servitude must be bad 
enough in all conscience, but for the well 
nurtured and educated what woful wretched- 
ness it must entail! But, to cease moraliz- 
ing, and get back to our proper work of de- 
scribing the prison. 

Chatham Convict Establishment is the lar- 
gest prison in England, with cell accommoda- 
tion for seventeen hundred prisoners. It is 
built in six wings, the interior accommoda- 
tion of which is arranged on the plan of tiers 
of cells, fronted by light-railed galleries, look- 
ing on to a central hall. This wing-system. 
keeps one class of convicts entirely separated 
from another class, and cuts off any commu- 
nication, in case of outbreak, between the 
disaffected and the general body of the pris- 
oners. The cells at Chatham, like all cells in 
the London prisons which we have visited, 
are thoroughly ventilated, and marvelously 
clean, and are furnished, after the authorized. 
prison fashion, with hammock, bedding, wash- 
ing-utensils, tin dish, and drinking-cup, and 
nothing else. The floors are of asphalt, or 
slate, and the walls whitewashed, and each 
cell is lighted from a small window of glass,. 
of such a nature that nothing but light comes 
through it; a gas-burner, fenced with thick 
glass, doing duty for two cells; and an eye- 
hole being pierced in each cell-door for the 
use of the wardens, who steal along the corri- 
dors with their feet muffled in felt slippers, 
known as “sneaks,” to prevent bad behavior, 
or attempts at escape, on the part of the in- 
mates. The infirmary at Chatham Prison is- 
built on an improved principle, which does. 
away with the old system of associating sick 
prisoners in wards, which was known to have 
many evils, resulting in the mutual corrup- 
tion of the prisoner patients. Separate roomy 
cells now take the place of the wards, each 
cell, admirably ventilated and lighted, having 
a cubic capacity of one thousand feet. In ex- 
treme and bona-jfide cases of sickness, prison- 
ers are brought together, as heretofore, in 
wards under charge of a prison-warden, the 
doctor believing that society, bad as it is in 
prisons, bringing about change of scene, and 
some alleviation in the convict’s condition, 
has a tendency toward quick recovery; but 
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most of the prisoners sent into hospital, being 
of the “malingerer” class, are sent to the 
separate cells. No one who is not conversant 
with convicts and their ways can have the 
least idea of the extent to which they some- 
times go in order to escape hard labor, and to 
et sent to hospital. At Chatham, a year or 
two since, there was quite an epidemic of self- 
mutilation prevalent among the prisoners. 
They were up to all manner of tricks, and 
some men would actuaily produce contusions 
and fractures by means of the engines and 
trucks on the public works, or go so far as to 
chop off a finger, or produce a festering wound 
by means of some poisonous substance intro- 
duced into it, with the sole view of getting 
into hospital. These practices have been put 
an end to by the introduction of the separate 
system, and much corruption has been pre- 
vented. Chatham offers little variety to the 
general run of English prisons, either as re- 
gards its discipline or general arrangements. 
The daily routine of the convicts confined 
there is as follows: At 5 a. m, they rise, wash, 
dress, fold hammocks and bedding, and clean 
out cells; at 6, breakfast, the ration served 
being three-quarters of a pint of cocoa, sweet- 
ened with molasses, and half a pound of bread. 
After breakfast a short service is held in the 
chapel, and, at 7.15, the convicts are marched 
off in companies, separated by armed guards, 
to the works, where they remain till 11.45. A 
short interval of rest follows, and then comes 
dinner, which, on most days, consists of four 
ounces of meat, served with its own liquor, 
one pound of potatoes, and four ounces of 
bread, At 1.15 p. m. the convicts fall in again, 
and are marched off, as before, to the works, 
where they remain till 5.45; supper, at 6, 
consisting of one pirt of gruel, and eight 
ounces of bread. On this follows the chap- 
lain’s visits, or school-work, and, at 8 P. M., 
every thing is supposed to be quiet for the 
night. It 1s worthy of remark that the most 
explicit and uniform rules are laid down by 
the convict department in London as to pun- 
ishments to be inflicted on refractory convicts 
in Euglish prisons, and no governor or officer 
of a prison may inflict any punishment unless 
he enters the offense and punishment awarded 
in his journal, which is laid before one of the 
directors at their periodical visits. The pun- 
ishments permitted are flogging — without 
which, we believe, it would be utterly impos 
sible to prevent the serious assaults which 
are occasionally attempted upon the wardens 
by convicts at the works—penal cells, and 
penal diet of bread-and-water; handcuffs and 
leg-irons for refractory prisoners, and dis- 
tinctive party-colored uniform for men com- 
mitting assaults on officers. The outside pub- 
lic are little aware of the dangers to which 
wardens in the great convict estabiishments 
like Chatham are liable through some sudden 
fit of passion seizing upon one of the ruffians 
they have in charge. A back-blow on the 
head from a pickaxe or shovel is not unfre- 
quently heard of at Portland; and it speaks 
well, we think, for the discipline kept up 
within these large prisons, when we say that, 
out of a total of eight thousand-odd convicts, 
only eighty-four were found villainous enough 
to need corporal chastisement. And, while 
upon this unpleasant theme, we may mention 





a strong argument in favor of retaining cor- 
poral punishment within jails, which we had 
from the lips of Captain Christie, Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of Chatham. A convict about to take 
his discharge was before the chaplain. The 
man had been a great scoundrel in prison, 
constantly refractory, giving the officers no 
end of trouble, and, week in and week out, 
was in the penal cells at bread-and-water. 
The chaplain, talking over his bad conduct, 
asked the fellow this question : 

“Now, you’re going away from us, and 
let’s hope forever. Tell me what punish- 
ment the governor could have inflicted would 
have kept you from constantly breaking the 
prison-rules, as you have done?” 

‘A touch of the lash,” said the fellow, 
with the most perfect nonchalance; “ there’s 
a hint for you.” 

Some of these convicts are fearful villains, 
and it is hard to know what to do with them. 
Many we believe to be utterly incapable of 
reformation, and a great many more only to 
be broken into discipline by the severest 
penal measures, 

The mark-system at Chatham seems to be 
conducted on fair and well-considered princi- 
ples. Every convict in England, as we have 
before explained, has to earn, at penal servi- 
tude, a certain number of marks proportioned 
to the length of his sentence. These marks 
may be earned either at the lowest rate, in 
which case he will serve out the whole of his 
sentence; or at the highest rate, when he will 
get off about one-fourth; or at any intermedi- 
ate rate, when he will earn proportionate re- 
mission. It is, therefore, just to the convict 
that these marks should be fairly given, and 
properly accounted for. To insure both be- 
ing done, not only is a rigid supervision and 
check maintained on the working-parties by 
the principal wardens—men of more than 
average skill in prison work and discipline— 
who are again checked by the governor and 
his officers; but the prisoner’s work is meas- 
ured by a staff of professional officers, em- 
ployed for the purpose, who act quite inde- 
pendently of the regular discipline staff, and 
whose measurements are priced out in money 
on a regular scale fixed by the Convict De- 
partment in conjunction with the Admiralty 
and War Departments, thus affording a check 
and test of the correctness of the assignment 
of marks of industry. Each convict’s earn- 
ings are recorded on a card which is given to 
him when he enters the prison; and, if he 
feels himself unfairly dealt with, he has free 
right to complain, and his grievances are in- 
vestigated. In this manner, day by day, week 
by week, and year by year, a convict at 
Chatham, or any of the public-works prisons, 
can count, and record the progress he is mak- 
ing toward an advance in class, in accumula- 
tion of money, and toward final remission of 
punishment; and he is made perfectly to see 
and feel that his own fate is in his own hands, 
and that he has a something to work and to 
hope for more than the mere avoidance of 
punishment. 

These public-works prisons are more than 
self-supporting, Portsmouth and Chatham 
netting each about twenty-five dollars per 
prisoner per annum over and above the cost 
of maintenance. The earnings of the con- 





_victs at Chatham for the last year, with about 


seventeen. hundred at work, have been not 
far short of two hundred and ninety-two 
thousand dollars, exclusive of the value of 
any work which they performed for the mere 
carrying on of the prison, such as baking, 
cooking, washing, repairing clothes, mending 
boots, and so on, all of which is done by the 
prisoners. The cost of maintaining these 
prisoners was about two hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars, in which sum is in- 
cluded the cost of maintaining men in the 
infirmary unable to work, and those under 
special punishment, who necessarily added 
nothing to the earnings ; and it aiso includes 
the cost of conveying the convicts under es- 
cort to the prisons, and removing them on 
expiration of their sentences, and the amount 
of gratuities paid to them to maintain them- 
selves while seeking employment on dis- 
charge. There is a very respectable balance, 
therefore, in favor of Chatham, of some forty- 
seven thousand dollars. We venture to think 
there is some cause for congratulation here, 
and that this state of things speaks volumes 
for the penal-servitude system of England. 
The convicts themselves, who perhaps ought 
to be considered last, are great gainers, be- 
cause the work they are engaged upon im- 
proves them physically, teaches them habits 
of industry, and enables them to pick up a 
trade or such knowledge of work that they 
qualify themselves to earn an honest living 
when their sentence expires. The govern- 
ment is a gainer, because it is furnishea with 
a ready means of employing convicts thrown 
upon the country through the cessation of 
transportation, and upon important works 
and fortifications at considerable profit on 
contractors’ prices. And the public gains, 
because no charge is entailed upon it for the 
maintenance of its criminals. It must be un- 
derstood that we are now more particularly 
alluding to the public-works prisons ; we are 
not prepared to say that all English prisons 
are self-supporting ; indeed, we are certain, 
not, for some of the county prisons, which 
are generally the worst managed, are far 
from being so, and perhaps it would be very 
much to the advantage of the English public 
were all the prisons placed under the same 
responsible head. 

One word now as to the internal man- 
agement of a London prison. This is in- 
trusted to a governor, sometimes assisted by 
a deputy-governor, and a discipline staff of 
wardens, for the most part men pensioned 
from the army. All appointments in the 
English convict service are made by the Sec- 
retary of State on the recommendation of the 
head of the Department of Prisons, and these 
appointments, we think most properly, have 
never been considered the subject of political 
patronage or private interest. The condi- 
tions required of all candidates for an ap- 
pointment in the convict service are that 
they shall be suitable as to character, phy- 
sigue, and intelligence ; and for the superior 
position of governor or.deputy-governor a 
high standard is required, those applicants 
being preferred who have already filled with 
credit situations in which similar qualities 
are required. The convict service of England, 
in fact, isa distinct branch of the civil ser- 
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vice, with regular rules as to promotion and 
pay, and a scale of pensions on retirement ; 
one governor being eligible for promotion to 
a prison of higher grade than that to which 
he was originally appointed, and so with the 
wardens ; and it is not an uncommon thing 
to meet with prison-wardens who have served 
in half a dozen different convict establish- 
ments, with a servitude perhaps of from ten 
to twenty years against their names on the 
books of the convict department. This, con- 
sidering the dreary monotony of the work, 
and liabilities to temptation to which war- 
dens are sometimes subjected through pris- 
oners’ friends, speaks well, again, for the Eng- 
lish convict department. Wardens have reg- 
ular barrack quarters furnished them within 
the jail precincts, and, without being by any 
means over-paid, are permitted certain in- 
dulgences in the way of rations, fuel, and 
lights, free quarters, and so on. As a class, 
they are remarkably fine, soldier-like men, 
well drilled, well disciplined, forbearing in 
their treatment of the convicts, many of 
whom, as may be imagined, are unconscion- 
able villains, and well versed in every thing 
pertaining to prison discipline. The depart- 
ment over which Colonel DuCane presides 
has much to thank its subordinate officers 
for in carrying out its admirably complete 
system of penal servitude. 


Cuartrs E. Pascos. 





HEARTS AND HANDS.* 


A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


- CHAPTER IL. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


Turee weeks of active preparation fol- 
lowed this ride— weeks in which the chil- 
dren and the dogs find a great change in 
Sybil; and Jack Palmer, though he haunts 
the house incessantly, is scarcely able to ex- 
change a dozen satisfactory words with her. 
In fact, the girl is not thinking of him at all 
—her head is full of other things, of dresses, 
flounces, furbelows, certain pleasure, delight- 
ful excitement, possible admiration. When 
she remembers her lugubrious lover, it is to 
reflect that he might leave her alone, since 
she has so magnanimously given him all that 
he has a right to ask. “But men have no 
reason—none at all!” she says to her moth- 
er. “Neither have they any discretion—else 
Jack would see how much he is injuring his 
own cause. One can’t love a man who makes 
himself a bore!” 

But the end of these three weeks comes 
speedily, and Mr. Courtenay, rousing himself 
from the sofa-cushions on which he spends 
the major part of his life, announces that 
they will “start to-morrow.” This gentle- 
man has not before evinced any sign of per- 
sonal interest in the proposed expedition; 
but, to the philosophical mind, such things 
probably appear as trifles, and if Mr. Courte- 





* Exrenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
D, Arristrox & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 
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nay’s is not a philosophical mind, it is no 
fault of his own. Since the failure of his 
health, many years before the present date, 
he has chiefly existed in a recumbent posi- 
tion, and devoted himself to those refreshing 
waters of literature known as modern, ad- 
vanced thought. The control of the planta- 
tion he long since resigned to the manager 
(luckily an honest one) and Frank, A man 
cannot conveniently grapple with the prob- 
lems of the age, and attend also to cotton and 
grain and the condition of stock ; speculative 
philosophy does not agree well with practical 
agriculture ; neither do the most exhaustive 
researches on the nature, state, and descent 
of man throw any light upon the abstruse 
subject of phosphate fertilizers. To his chil- 
dren he is very much an object of indiffer- 
ence — playing no active part whatever in 
their lives. They know—have known in- 
stinctively from their earliest years —that 
their society wearies and annoys him, and 
they give him as little of it as possible. 
Stern he is not, tyrannical never, but cold 
always, and sometimes inclined to sarcasm— 
than which it may be safely asserted that 
few things are more distasteful to the youth- 
ful spirit. In appearance, he is rather a 
handsome man, with a well-cut face, cold, 
gray eyes, and light-brown hair and whiskers. 
Conjecture is rife among the younger mem- 
bers of the household as to how Sybil will 
“ get on with papa,” but Sybil herself has no 
fears on this score. “I shall not trouble 
him, and he is not likely to trouble me,” she 
says to Frank. 

The morning on which Miss Courtenay sets 
forth to see the world, and take a sip of the 
intoxicating cup of its pleasures, is cool and 
pleasant—for July. There has been rain the 
night before, and a gray veil of cloud covers 
the face of the sun as the last farewells are 
exchanged and the last kisses given on the 
platform of the station—as many of the fam- 
ily as could find accommodation in the car- 
riage having accompanied the travelers thus 
far. Frank and Jack Palmer acted as out- 
riders, and now are loitering about—the for- 
mer looking after the checks, the latter keep- 
ing vigilant guard over Sybil. He does not 
leave her for a moment, and, greatly to the 
indignation of Meta and Alice, takes base ad- 
vantage of his tall height to lean in the car- 
window and obtain the very “last word.” 
But it is a word which he utters rather than 
hears. “For Heaven’s sake, Sybil, don’t let 
anybody steal you away from me!” he says, 
with pathetic earnestness. “If I can, I'll 
come on in a week or two to see how you are 
getting along.” 

“Oh, you must not ¢hink of such a thing!” 
Sybil cries, in genuine alarm. But she has 
no time for discussion. With a demoniac 
snort, the train moves off, and the wistful 
faces, the carriage, the servants, and the fa- 
miliar road winding away into the green 
woods, vanish like a dream. 

“When shall I see them again?” she 
thinks, with a little pang. ‘So many things 
may happen in a month, and, even if I return 
safely, how shall I be changed! Poor Jack! 
Shall I like him better, or shall I have ceased 
to like him at all? Who can say?” 





on, the young traveler’s eager fancy flies for- 
ward instead of back. Within and without 
there is so much to interest: within, a car 
crowded with people whose different peculiar- 
ities of appearance, manner, and costume, 
afford a wide field for observation and con- 
jecture; without, the richness of summer 
landscape, the sun breaking through the 
clouds, radiance, freshness, life, everywhere. 
As the day wears on, dust and heat and cin- 
ders make this less agreeable; but Sybil 
bears her share of discomfort with cheerful 
patience. She feels that, after all, it is a 
small price to pay for the great novelty 
which is about to enter her life—that mature 
life of seventeen years which stands so deep- 
ly in need of experience. Through all the 
long, warm, summer day they travel, and only 
enter Richmond after dark. Here they will 
spend the night and (so Mr. Courtenay de- 
erees) the next day. He not only has busi- 
ness, but he is considerate enough to wish 
that Sybil should see this fair and famous 
city, this shrine of heroism and suffering, 

It is like a dream to the girl when she 
wakes the next morning, and feels that she is 
indeed in Richmond—Richmond, still living, 
breathing, existing, after all that it has passed 
through of agony and death. There is a 
freshness and balm in the summer morning 
which seems to tell the travelers that they 
are already in a cooler latitude than that 
which they left behind, and Sybil looks as 
fair and sweet as any rose of the summer as 
she sits by her father’s side at breakfast, and 
asks what are his plans for the day. 

“T have to see some men on business im- 
mediately after breakfast,” he answers, with 
the air of one intensely bored and aggrieved 
by such a necessity. ‘“ You must stay here, 
of course; but, when I come back, if it is 
not too warm, I can order a carriage and take 
you around the city and out to Hollywood.” 

“ Oh, I am sure it will not be too warm,” 
says Sybil, eagerly; “for Hollywood, espe- 
cially—is it not cool and shaded out there? 
And, papa, where is the Capitol? I should 
like to see that.” 

“* Oh, it’s only a stone’s-throw from here,” 
says Mr. Courtenay, carelessly. ‘“ We'll walk 
up there this evening. The square is rather 
pretty—and, you know, Crawford’s famous 
statue of Washington is there.” 

“How charming it is to travel!” cries 
the girl, in her fresh, sweet voice. “ How 
much one sees in a little while, and how 
one’s ideas are enlarged! But I think I like 
people best. I made up at least a dozen his- 
tories for those in the car yesterday, and I 
see a great many here who would furnish 
interesting subjects for the same kind of 
amusement.” 

“ You can devote your time to it while I 
am out,” says her father, thinking, perhaps 
for the first time, how bright and pretty is 
the face turned toward him. 

Others think so, too. Many glances turn 
admiringly toward that face, and those with- 
in ear-shot smile at the blithe nonsense of 
the gay, young tongue. Jack’s prophetic 
heart warned him only too truly. If he had 
been poetically inclined (which he never is), 
he might have said, as he bade her good- 


Nobody, certainly ; and as the train speeds ; by: 
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**.... and the face 
Which long had made a day in my life’s night 
Was night in day to me, as all men’s eyes 
Turned on her beauty, and she seemed to tread 
Beyond my heart to the world made for her.” 


“That is a remarkably pretty girl over 
yonder!” says a white-mustached old gentle- 
man at a neighboring table. “ What a com- 
plexion she has, eh? Almost looks like an 
Englishwoman.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, papa,” answers a 
dainty brunette lady, adjusting her eye-glass 
and coolly scanning Sybil. “She does not 
look highly-colored enough for an English- 
woman—nor yet solid enough. She is some 
fresh girl from a healthy place in the up- 
country. Dear me! what a delicious com- 
plexion she has! All that bloom will be gone 
by the time she is twenty, however—a pity, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very nice to look at while it lasts, 
though,” says the old gentleman, philosophi- 
cally. “She seems a bright little thing, too, 
eh? I should not mind being near enough 
to hear what she is talking about.” 

The lady shrugs her shoulders as she 
drops her glass. 
girls of that age is generally their appear- 
ance,” she remarks. “I must say that I am 
not partial to their conversation. Are you 
going out after breakfast? I must let Mary 
Peronneau know that I am in town. She 
wrote that she would like to go to the White 
Sulphur with us. TI fancy she will be glad to 
be with some of her old friends. She is not 
happy in her marriage, and does not like 
Richmond.” 

“She was always a fanciful creature,” 
says the old gentleman. ‘“‘ Crazy about Ger- 
ald Langdon at one time, and then cool- 
ly threw him overboard for the man she 
married — Trenholm, Trevelyan, what’s his 
name ?” 

“Trescott,” answers the lady. ‘ Well, it 
is very sad. He is jealous—savagely so, her 
friends in Charleston say—and she is indiffer- 
ent. 
never got over that affair with Gerald Lang- 
don.” 

“She must be worse than fanciful, then. 
By-the-by, Langdon is here—came last night. 
I saw him this morning for a few minutes. 
He does not look broken-hearted. But, then, 
he has the prospect of a fortune to support 
him.” 

“What! from that disagreeable step- 
mother of his? I shall believe she means to 
leave it to him when she is dead and buried, 
and has done so. There is malice enough in 
that woman to keep him for years in the hope 
of heirship—and then disappoint him at last.” 

“ He ought to do something for himself,” 
Says the gentleman, in the off-hand manner 
in which we often pronounce on our neigh- 
bor’s most important affairs. “He owes it 
to his self-respect not to spend the best years 
of his youth in dangling after a capricious 
old woman for the sake of her fortune.” 

“T think so, too. And so he is here! I 
wonder if he ever sees Mary? He used to 
know her husband very well. Did he tell 
you where he is going ? ” 

“No; but I fancy it is to Baltimore. His 
step-mother lives there, you know.” 


“The best thing about | 


Those who know her best are sure she } 














“ Yes,” saya the lady, with a laugh. “She | of the present. 


never liked Charleston, and Charleston re- 
turned the compliment by not liking her. 
Indeed, I doubt if anybody ever did like her, 
except for her money. Everybody knows 
that Mr. Langdon married her for that.” 

“And paid compound interest on it all 
his life,” remarks the old gentleman. 

While this charitable conversation is in 
progress, Sybil and her father have left the 
breakfast-room, and proceeded to the parlor. 
There the former is provided with the morn- 
ing papers, told to amuse herself as best she 
can, and left to her own devices. These de- 
vices consist in glancing over the papers for 
ten minutes, scrutinizing the different people 
scattered about the room for another ten, go- 
ing to the window and watching the passers- 
by on the street for fifteen, then falling a 
victim to ennui, and finally conceiving a 
bright idea. 

“ Papa said that the Capitol Square is only 
a stone’s-throw from here,” she thinks. “‘ Why 
should I not go there? Iam sure it will be 
pleasanter than sitting here.” 

She rises at once and darts out of the par- 
lor, finds her own room with the assistance 
of a stray waiter, rings for the chamber-maid, 
asks that affable personage for particular di- 
rections to the Capitol, is informed that the 
way is so plain she cannot possibly miss it; 
thus encouraged, puts on her hat, takes her 
parasol, and sallies forth. 

Not far has she to walk in the direction 
indicated when she comes to a large iron 
gate, through which she passes into a green 
square, and sees before her that shabby build- 
ing within whose walls so much of history 
and tragedy has been enacted. 

It is likely that Sybil does not think as 
much as she might have done of either the his- 
tory or the tragedy. She is only seventeen, 
and her spirits have risen like mercury in the 
buoyant air of the summer morning. She is 
as gay as one of the birds singing and twit- 
tering in the great leafy trees over her head, 
and with as little apparent cause. Only, she 
feels, rather than thinks, it is a good thing 
to be alive, just to be alive, in so fair and 
altogether charming a world! So she strolls 
along, observing every thing with bright, 
eager eyes of interest. The shaded walks, 
the fountains playing in their basins, the peo- 
ple sitting on the benches, children running 
to and fro and getting as much as possible in 
the way, nurses gossiping, men, Jinen-coated 
and straw-hatted, passing by (generally with 
an appreciative stare at the pretty, intent 
face), young women and old women, well- 
dressed women and ill-dressed women—all 
these Sybil meets, and on them all she passes 
judgment. After a while she finds that her 
wandering has brought her around to where 
the equestrian statue stands—the magnificent 
horse and motionless rider outlined against 
the blue Virginia sky, with Virginia’s famous 
dead grouped like sentinels around. 

Near this she finds a vacant bench, and 
on it she sits down, a graceful, solitary figure, 
with the flickering shade falling over the 
sweet, upturned face, as her dark eyes gaze at 
the bronze work of art before them. After a 
short time she wearies of this, however, and 
looks about for some interest in the humanity 








As she does so, her eyes 
meet those of a gentleman who, sitting not 
far away, has been regarding her for some 
time over the top of his newspaper. We all 
know what happens in cases like this: the 
gentleman hastily drops his glance to the 
printed sheet before him; the lady colors 
and looks away. But already Miss Courtenay 
has learned not to be surprised that people 
stare at her, and presently she glances back 
again. Singularly enough, she meets the 
steady gaze of the same pair of eyes, and 
this time, feeling a little pettish, she rises and 
walks away. “It makes one nervous to sit 
still and know that somebody is counting 
one’s very eyelashes !” she thinks. 

So she turns down a broad, shaded walk, 
and saunters to the margin of one of the 
fountains. While she stands there thinking 
how much prettier it would be if the water 
was only clear instead of turbid, a voice sud- 
denly speaks at her elbow: 

“ Excuse me—I think you dropped this!” 

She turns quickly. A gentleman is stand- 
ing by her side, who, while he lifts his hat 
with one hand, extends with the other a porte- 
monnaie—a dainty trifle, on which the sun 
glances gayly. It is of Russia-leather and 
velvet, and on one side a small silver plate 
bears the name of its owner. There is no 
need for Sybil to put her hand into her pocket 
to discover whether or not her purse is gone: 
she recognizes it at once, and takes it grate- 
fully, glancing up into the face of the finder, 
and starting a little when she meets the same 
pair of eyes that a few minutes before were 
regarding her over the newspaper. There is 
nothing impertinent in their regard, however ; 
she feels this instinctively, and so answers, 
frankly : 

“Yes, it is mine; thank you, very much ! 
I did not know that I had lost it; but I re- 
member putting it carelessly into my outside 
pocket’ (she indicates the pocket in ques- 
tion), “ from which, no doubt, I pulled it with 
my handkerchief. Here is my name—you may 
be sure I am not claiming any one else’s.prop- 
erty.” 

“T am quite sure of that,” answers the 
gentleman, with a smile, “ since I saw it fall 
from your dress as you rose and walked away. 
I am glad to have been able to restore it to 
you.” 

“T am greatly obliged,” she says, and then 
pauses, waiting for him to bow and retire. In- 
stead of doing so, he stands his ground, and, 
looking at the lovely face, speaks again, some- 
what to Sybil’s consternation : 

“JT hope you will pardon me if I sayI 
noticed the name engraved on your purse, 
and the surname, at least, is very familiar to 
me. My own name is Langdon, and I am 
from Charleston; but, among my father’s 
friends, I remember one Louis Courtenay, 
of North Carolina, to whom he was much at- 
tached.” 

“That must have been papa,” replies 


Sybil, glancing up again with shy, sweet eyes 


full of interest. If there is a shade of hesi- 
tation in her tone, it does not proceed from 
doubt that it was “papa,” but from wonder 
that any one could ever have been “ much at- 
tached” to that gentlemanly iceberg. “ At 
least, I never heard of any other Louis Cour- 
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tenay, of North Carolina, and I know he used 
to be in Charleston a great deal.” 

“Tn that case, [ am very happy to make 
your acquaintance, Miss Courtenay, and I 
trust you will pardon the informal manner in 
which it has-been done,” says the gentleman, 
with another smile and a slight, graceful bow. 
“If friendship is hereditary, and I for one like 
to consider it so, we ought to know each 
other. Since ¢hat serves as your card,” he 
goes on, pointing to the porte-monnaie, “ will 
you glance at mine? It may satisfy you with 
regard to my identity.” 

Sybil takes the card which he offers, and 
is introduced by it to “ Mr. Gerald Langdon,” 
of no specified locality. Seeing that she no- 
tices the omission, he speaks, with a laugh : 

“Don’t doubt that Iam a Charlestonian 
because it is not recorded there. I do not re- 
gard myself as any thing else, but I have not 
lived in Charleston for years.” 

“Do you live here?” she asks, frankly 
curious, 

“ Here ?—Oh, no!” (with a depreciating 
air which would infuriate a Richmonder). “TI 
have been wandering about the world for so 
many years that I can scarcely tell where I 
do live. But, in this country, I suppose I 
may say that Baltimore is my headquar- 
ters.” 

“Do you like that ?” 

“Not at all; but there are many things 
besides choice which determine one’s place 
of residence, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” says the girl, with the 
faintest little grimace imaginable. At the 
moment she thinks of Jack and the domestic 
Eden, in which she has half-pledged herself 
to play the part of Eve. But considerations 
of Jack will keep until to-morrow—in fact, 
for a much longer time—while to-day the sun 
is bright, the air is sweet, the shadows flicker 
entrancingly over the green turf, the fountain 
plays with a soft murmur, and the blood in 
her veins thrills like wine with the sense of 
youth and pleasure, and the admiration so 
plainly visible in the handsome eyes bent on 
her. 

They are handsome eyes, though Gerald 
Langdon is not a handsome man. He is, 
however, a typical Charlestonian of the best 
social class—one in whom the culture of gen- 
erations is as apparent as the fine blood of a 
thorough-bred horse—rather small, rather 
dark, with a spare, well-knit figure of unu- 
sual grace, beautiful hands and feet—‘ too 
pretty entirely for a man,” more than one 
young lady has enviously said—iron-gray eyes 
under black lashes, close-curling dark hair, 
and an unmistakable air of distinction. 
There is generally something about him—an 
honest languor in the eyes, an honest weari- 
ness on the face— which leads those who 
look beneath the surface to imagine that he 
is not a happy man, or at least not a partic- 
ularly well-satisfied man. But just now this 
aspect has vanished. Sybil’s winsome face 
has made him, for the time, forget whatever 
reason he may have to quarrel with Fate, and 
he feels more inclined than he has felt in 
many a long day to seize the pleasure of the 
passing hour and make the most of it. 

“Do you know Richmond well ?—have 





you been here often before?” he asks, after ; 


a while, when they have advanced a little 
further toward acquaintanceship. 

Sybil looks at him with her bright eyes 
and laughs. 

“T have never been anywhere before!” she 
says. “Can you imagine such a thing in the 
nineteenth century? Until yesterday I had 
never been more than fifty miles distant from 
my birthplace—and I am seventeen.” 

“ That is certainly a terribly mature age,” 
he says, laughing. “And have you set out 
to atone for your wasted youth and see the 
world now? MayI ask where you are go- 
ing?” 

“To see ‘the world in little,’ as some- 
body calls a fashionable watering-place. In 
other words, we are bound for the White 
Sulphur.” 

“The White Sulphur! I am glad to hear 
it ’—indeed, a genuine look of pleasure comes 
over his face— I am going there also.” 

“Are you? How pleasant!” says the 
girl, frankly. “I had not hoped to find a 
single acquaintance when I reached there. 
Of course, I had vanity enough to fancy that 
after a time somebody might care to know 
me—and find a way to do so—but it would 
be disagreeable to play the part of a mere 
looker-on even for a single day.” 

“T don’t think you need trouble yourself 
with such a fear,” answers her companion, a 
little amused. ‘“‘ Nature meant you for any 
other part than that of ‘looker-on,’ either in 
Vienna or at the White Sulphur.” 

‘“* And have you been there often ?—is it 
a charming place ?—do you like it exceed- 
ingly?” she asks, eagerly. “I expect so 
much that I am half afraid I shall be disap- 
pointed.” 

“*T have not been there for several years, 
and I cannot tell how it may strike me now, 
but I used to like it better than any other 
watering-place in America. One needs to be 
very young to thoroughly enjoy such places, 
however.” 

“Does one? But then you are not old.” 

“That depends upon what you mean by 
‘old.’ It is a relative term, you know. I 
am—let me see—twenty - eight, I believe. 
But then I feel—sometimes especially—as if 
I might be one of the patriarchs.” 

“How unpleasant that must be!” says 
Miss Courtenay, with a gay laugh. 

It will be seen that there is nothing im- 
portant or particularly interesting in this con- 
versation, yet both these young people feel 
that it is rather a pleasant way of passing 
time, and they are still standing by the foun- 
tain in the quivering shade, talking as easily 
as if they had known each other for years, 
when a gentleman, who has entered the gate, 
and come toward them unperceived, opens 
his eyes in not well-pleased surprise, and 
says, rather sharply, “ Sybil!” 

“0 papa!” says Sybil, turning round and 
flushing quickly as she meets her father’s 
glance—a glance which is certainly the re- 
verse of sunshiny, and very well calculated 
to impress her with a consciousness that she 
has been guilty of something exceedingly 
hors de réagle. 

“May I inquire,” says Mr. Courtenay, 
standing still, “ how you come to be here?” 

“ Yes, certeinly—that is, it is very easily 





told,” answers Sybil, rebelling inwardly 
against the measured chilliness of his tone. 
“T thought I should like a walk, so I came 
out after you left. I found my way here 
very easily, and—and this gentleman was 
kind enough to restore my purse to me, 
which I had lost. He says he used to know 
you, papa—or, at least, his father did. He 
is Mr. Langdon, of Charleston.” 

The last words are rather deprecating, and 
Mr. Langdon, of Charleston, is conscious that 
Mr. Courtenay’s keen, cold eyes are bent on 
him in a scrutiny from which a man less as- 
sured of himself, and with less good reason 
for assurance, might shrink. Gerald Lang. 
don only smiles, however, and comes to Syb- 
il’s assistance at once. 

“Let me recall myself to your recollec- 
tion, and apologize for the manner in which 
I have ventured to make your daughter’s ac- 
quaintance,” he says, addressing the elder 
gentleman with an air of thorough breeding 
which Sybil feels instinctively goes far to ex- 
cuse her. “ You may have forgotten me, Mr. 
Courtenay—it is more than likely—but I 
have seen you very often at my father’s house 
in Charleston. I am a son of Herbert Lang- 
don.” 

“T remember your father well: I never 
had a better friend,” says Mr. Courtenay, ex- 
tending his hand with something like genial 
emotion. “I am glad to meet his son. I 
think I remember you, though you were a 
slim youngster in a cadet’s jacket when I saw 
you last.” 

“T fancy that was my brother Herbert,” 
answers Langdon. “I never had any mili- 
tary training.” 

“Herbert! Certainly it was. And you 
are—?” 

“ Gerald, at your service.” 

“Ah, I recollect you now—you were the 
little fellow, the younger one, who was so 
fond of sketching and painting. Your father 
thought you would make an artist, and meant 
to send you to Diisseldorf.” 

“ My father was all that was kind in his 
ideas and intentions,” says Langdon, with 
something like a cloud falling over his face, 
“but I am not an artist.” 

The tone in which he utters those last 
words causes a short silence. Men who are 
not weak-minded do not usually parade before 
indifferent eyes the disappointments and ship- 
wrecks which have-come to them in life, the 
great hopes which have gone down into dark- 
ness, the strong ambitions which have come to 
naught; but, now and then, an accent, an ex- 
pression, a passing word, will lift, as it were, 
a corner of the curtain which they have 
dropped over their dead, and the haunting 
face of a ghost looks out at us. So it is with 
Langdon now. In the pause which follows, 
he feels that he has betrayed himself, and 
therefore speaks again, changing the subject 
abruptly : 

“Miss Courtenay says that she has never 


been in Richmond before; and I was telling. 


her, when you came up, that, if she wishes & 
bird’s-eye view of the city, the best is to be 
had from the Capitol just here. Do you not 
think it would be well to show it to her?” 
Mr. Courtenay, being warm and tired, looks 
reluctantly at his danghter, who glances bac 
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at him and says, ‘‘ Oh, yes, papa—I am sure 
it must be interesting!” so he submits with 
an injured sense of boredom, and a growing 
conviction that it would have been much wiser 
to have left Sybil in the safe seclusion of 
home. 

He does not find the sight-seeing so dis- 
agreeable as might have been expected, how- 
ever. Mr. Langdon is good enough to take 
upon himself the onerous duty of cicerone ; 
and, when they reach the cool, breezy library, 
with its deep window looking out over the 
seven-hilled city, and the river foaming around 
its rocks and islets, Mr. Courtenay subsides 
into a chair, and bids the others go farther, 
if they will, without him. They obey with no 
great reluctance; and, when they return, after 
the lapse of an hour and a half, they find that 
he has borne their absence as becomes a fa- 
ther and a philosopher. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER IIL. 
WHO BREAKS, PAYS. 


Ir may be safely asserted that, when two 
people entertain a mutual prepossession tow- 
ard each other, and a mutual desire to enjoy 
each other’s society, they can manage to ad- 
vance very far toward intimacy even in the 
space of one short summer day. Miss Cour- 
tenay and Mr. Langdon demonstrate this fact. 
Having exhaustively viewed the Capitol, they 
stroll about the streets of Richmond—Mr. 
Courtenay having dismissed them to do as 
they like, and most probably feeling obliged 
to Providence for having sent some one to 
take Sybil off his hands—grow friendly and 
communicative, compare opinions, criticise, 
admire, explore all accessible “ points of in- 
terest,” and endure the broiling process to 
which the sun subjects them, with the utmost 
sang-froid. Sybil is pleased to have some one 
young, sympathetic, and good-looking, by her 
side, some one who listens to her indulgently, 
and regards her admiringly ; while Langdon, 
on his part, is amused and interested by a 
brightness and freshness which make him for- 
get his private cares, annoyances, and disap- 
pointments, for a little while. 

“One never knows what Fate may have in 
store for one!” be says, sententiously, when 
they have finally turned their loitering steps 
toward the hotel, and are proceeding along 
the shady—it is impossible to say the cool— 
side of the street. 

“ That is quite true,” responds Sybil ; “ but 
Fate sometimes has very unpleasant things in 
store for us.” 

“Tt has given me a very agreeable surprise 
to-day,” he says, with an unmistakably sin- 
cere accent. “TI have a pleasant morning for 
which to thank it—and I certainly did not ex- 
pect any thing of the kind.” 

“T think it is always best to expect pleas- 
ant things,” says Sybil, with the air of a sage. 
“They may come, you know; and, if they do 
not—well, at least we have had the expecta- 
tion.” 

“And the disappointment—don’t forget 
that! No, it is best to expect nothing, and 
to take what comes with stoicism. That is, 
if it is ill. If it is good, one may indulge a 





harmless sense of surprised gratitude—as I 
do at present. I never felt more depressed 
than when I waked this morning and faced 
the idle hours of this unoccupied day; yet 
see what a different aspect a mere accident— 
for our acquaintance is an accident —has 
given them.” 

“Which proves that it ts always best to 
expect agreeable things. But why should you 
have staid to-day if you felt so depressed at 
the prospect—why did you not go on this 
morning to the White Sulphur?” 

“For the simple reason that I found a 
telegram here, telling me that my step-mother, 
whom I expected to meet at Gordonsville to- 
day, wil] not be there till to-morrow.” 

“And do you feel obliged to meet her?” 

“Yes, I feel obliged to meet her.” 

“What an exemplary step-son you must 
be!” 

“ Not particularly exemplary,” he answers. 
“ But—well, she has always established a sort 
of peculiar claim over me, and I am bound to 
her by ties of gratitude, which are, or ought 
to be, stronger than ties of blood.” 

“She must be a very nice person,” re- 
marks Sybil, with frank interest. “Quite 
different from step-mothers in general.” 

Mr. Langdon laughs—a little grimly. 

“You will see her, and judge for yourself,” 
he says. “ By-the-by, are you going up to the 
Springs to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I think so—papa only spoke of 
spending a day in Richmond.” 

“ But you have not seen Hollywood yet.” 

“We are going to drive out there this 
afternoon.” 

There is a short pause; then Sybil, who 
cannot be silent long, says, reflectively, “I 
suppose you have no friends in Richmond.” 

“Thave not, certainly ; only a few acquaint- 
ances. But why should you suppose so?” 

“ Because, if one has friends in a place, 
one does not find an idle day so hard to 
spend.” 

“But can you not imagine that one might 
have no desire to meet these—friends, shall I 
say? After all, the word has come to possess 
very little meaning besides a conventional 
one.” 

“T wonder if it is not our own fault when 
it does not possess any other meaning for 
us?” says Sybil. “I think we might all 
have friends—real friends—if we chose.” 

“ At seventeen one mostly has, or thinks 
one has,” answers Langdon. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that they reach the 
hotel-door just at this moment, for Sybil does 
not look pleased at the allusion to her youth. 
As they go up-stairs together, she says, in a 
quick, petulant voice, very well known to 
Jack and Frank : 

“T have noticed that that is always the 
way with old people! When one says a 
thing which they cannot answer in any other 
way, they invariably make some remark about 
one’s being young and having no experience. 
There are some things for which one does not 
need experience.” 

“Granted with all my heart,” answers 
Langdon, with a laugh, “though I was not 
aware before that I belonged to the class of 
‘ old people.’ ” 

“Don’t talk as if you did, then,” she says, 





shaking her head at him—and so they sep- 
arate. 

At dinner Mr. Langdon joins the Courte- 
nays again, and they dine amicably together, 
Mr. Courtenay expanding, over a tolerably 
good bottle of claret, into something very 
nearly approaching an agreeable man. Sybil 
cannot bear a hand in the conversation, for it 
ranges over old social and political topics, 
which are mere sounds in her ears; but, as 
Langdon meets her great, dark, liquid eyes 
now and then, he thinks that she contributes 
enough to the entertainment by simply sit- 
ting there in the fresh sweetness of her beau- 
ty. She does not think so, however, and, at 
the first convenient opportunity, breaks in on 
the thread of reminiscences. 

“Papa,” she says, “‘ Mr. Langdon is going 
up to the Springs to-morrow. Is not that 
pleasant for us ?” 

“ Quite so,” responds Mr. Courtenay, 
suavely. “I believe I understood you to 
say ” (addressing the young man) “ that you 
are going to meet your step-mother. I hope 
her health is good? ” 

“Very far from it,” Langdon answers. 
“She is almost a cripple, and spends most of 
her time at health-resorts. One doctor ad- 
vises one place, and one another. Last win- 
ter she was at Nice.” 

“T suppose you were with her?” 

“Only occasionally. I don’t like the 
place, and I staid there as little as possible. 
Fortunately she had her niece, Miss Armytage, 
as a companion.” 

“You did not like the place!” repeats 
Sybil, opening her eyes with amazement. 
“Why, everybody says that Nice is charming. 
Pray, Mr. Langdon, may I ask what place you 
do like?” 

Mr. Langdon humbly confesses that he is 
rather hard to please. 

“T like a great city best, I think,” he 
says. ‘“‘ One can forget one’s self there. But 
a place where one has nothing to do but to 
lounge, and play, and flirt”—a shrug con- 
cludes the sentence. 

“T don’t think you will like the White 
Sulphur very much, then,” suggests Sybil. 

“IT don’t think I shall stay there very 
long.—By-the-way” (to Mr. Courtenay), “ if 
you have not engaged rooms, it is probable 
that you may have difficulty in obtaining good 
ones. In that case, I am sure my step-mother 
will be glad to let you have half of the cot- 
tage she has engaged. She peremptorily in- 
sisted upon the whole of it, for fear of un- 
pleasant neighbors.” 

“T shall be very much indebted to her 
and to you, for I fear that good rooms may 
be very hard to obtain,” answers Mr. Courte- 
nay. 
After dinner they, of course, lose sight of 
Mr. Langdon for a while, but late in the after- 
noon he appears again, in time to put Sybil 
into the carriage which has been ordered for 
Hollywood, and to accept Mr. Courtenay’s in- 
vitation to accompany them. So they spend 
an hour or two, when the shadows are long 
and the day near its death, in wandering 
through that lovely city of the dead, and in 
admiring the beauty of the prospect which is 
to be seen afar and near—the city spread 
over its circling hills, with windows blazing 
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in the sunset, and tree-tops reddened, while 
the Capitol, which looked so indescribably 
shabby in the morning, stands out with grand 
effect on its stately eminence. 

“ What an enchanter distance is!” says 
Sybil, musingly. “It looks very imposing 
and classical from here. What a pity that 
they do not build one which would be really 
so!” 

“ But, if they erected a second Parthenon 
in white marble, it could not have the associa- 
tions which this one has to a Virginian’s 
soul,” says Langdon. ‘These people are in- 
tense hero-worshipers. The glamour of the 
past hangs over that—well, that very far from 
magnificent edifice, to them.” 

“ But, after all, that is a very unsubstan- 
tial thing,” says Sybil. “I think I’d rather 
have a second Parthenon in white marble, and 
trust that the future may contain some more 
illustrious men.” 

Then they admire the James River, brawl- 
ing over and about its rocks below, linger to 
see the sun go down in glory, and, while the 
tender evening sky is still dappled with clouds 
of softest rose, drive back through the leafy 
city to the hotel. 

One pleasant day is a boon for which to 
thank the gods. Indeed, considering the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory nature of mundane 
things, I am inclined to think that we should 
thank them for one pleasant hour. At seven- 
teen, however, one does not think so. Pleas- 
ant days, pleasant events, pleasant people, all 
seem then according to the natural and prop- 
er order of things. We take as our right 
that rare boon of happiness which we regard 
almost incredulously if it comes to us later in 
life. We stretch out our hands to the advan- 
cing time, and welcome it gladly. Not yet 
have we learned how much of anguish and 
bitterness an hour may bring forth. 

To Sybil, naturally enough, such reflec- 
tions do not come. She is young, she is 
pretty, she feels that she is charming, and so, 
when her toilet for the evening is finished, 
she looks in the mirror and makes herself a 
sweeping courtesy. 

“You do very nicely—very nicely, in- 
deed!” she says. “I have every reason to 
be satisfied with you, my dear; and I think 
that perhaps you may make a sensation, even 
at the White Sulphur.” ° 

Having delivered herself of this modest 
»pinion, she joins her father and proceeds to 
supper. They see nothing of Langdon at this 
meal—he either omits it, or takes it at a dif- 
ferent time. Afterward they go to the parlor, 
where Sybil establishes herself in one of the 
open windows, and listens absently to her 
father’s conversation with an elderly ac- 
quaintance who has come to call. The latter 
essays a few remarks in her direction, but is 
discouraged, not to say snubbed, and desists, 
He wears a wig, has a wrinkled skin, and is 
generally “ stuffy.” Miss Courtenay has no 
mind to waste the pearls of her conversation 
on him. So she sits, idle and fair, well con- 
tent to look out on the gas-lighted streets, 
and at the various groups scattered about 
the parlor. A young lady is singing at the 


piano. She has a very good voice, and every 
one in the room listens approvingly—espe- 
cially when she begins the charming air 





which Virginia Gabriel has set to Jean Inge- 
low’s well-known words, “ When Sparrows 
build.” The graceful brunette lady of the 
breakfast-table is talking to another lady— 
younger, handsomer, but with a more worn 
face—in a corner. Both turn and cease talk- 
ing as the full contralto tones lilt forth : 
** O my true love! and my own, own love! 
And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? 
How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
When that day I held thee not dear ? 
How could I know I should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee anear?”’ 

“ How well the girl sings !—but why does 
she not choose something better than that 
lovesick nonsense ?” says the younger lady, 
impatiently ; but she shivers as when a rude 
hand touches a sensitive nerve. 

“ Do you call it lovesick ?’’ asks the oth- 
er. ‘It seems to me only sweet and pitiful— 
and the air is beautiful. Listen!” 

The first speaker lifts her eyes which have 
drooped fora minute. As she does so, she 
gives a start which attracts the attention of 
her companion. Her glance, instead of reach- 
ing the piano, has stopped at the door, where 
a gentleman is entering. The color comes to 
her cheeks, her breast heaves quickly, her 
hands close involuntarily. Do not such things 
happen often in life—trivial accidents, yet 
dramas full of passion, sorrow, sin, perhaps ? 
The tender, longing music of the song is still 
ringing on the air, the worn, handsome face 
is still quivering with the pain it wakened, 
when this man stands in the door — quiet, 
unconscious, thinking only of the girl who 
looks up smilingly to greet him. 

“Good Heavens, Mary!” says the elder 
lady. “Has any thing happened ?—are you 
ill? What is the matter?” 

“Nothing is the matter,” answers Mary, 
with pale lips —“ nothing. Go on listening 
to the song—you like it, you know. Ah, 
what absurdity it is!” cries she, with a short, 
bitter laugh. “‘ When the sea gives up its 
dead,’ indeed! People need not be dead to 
forget one. There are places as far away as 
the world above—or the world below, either ! 
The man whom she loved—that foolish creat- 
ure, who is supposed to be lamenting—might 
have been in the same room with her, and yet 
never cared to hear her words.” 

“Mary, what do you mean?” asks her 
companion, startled and shocked. Then in- 
stinct makes her put up her eye-glass, and 
she sees at once what it means. She is just 
in time to observe the greeting which the 
Courtenays give Gerald Langdon as he reaches 
them. Her face looks grave and a little stern 
when she drops her glass and turns back. 
“* Suppose you come to my room ?” she says. 
“Tt will be pleasanter. We can talk more at 
our ease there?” 

“No, thanks,” answers the other, more 
quietly. “I will get your father to take me 
home in a few minutes. Roger said he would 
call for me, but if he were to come and see 
him”—she nods slightly across the room— 
“ nothing could persuade him that there had 
not been an appointment, or something of 
that kind.” 

“How dreadful!” says her friend, com- 
passionate, yet indignant. “ My dear, you 





ought to put a stop to such a state of things, 
You surely could if you tried! Mary, it is 
impossible but that you could win your hus- 
band’s trust.” 

“T have never tried,” responds Mary, in. 
differently. “I think I do all that is required 
of me in giving him no cause for jealousy. 
The rest is his affair. But do not let us talk 
of it. Who are those people over yonder? 
The girl looks commonplace, but she is pret- 
ty.” 

Meanwhile Sybil contracts her draperies 
in the most obliging manner, and makes room 
for Langdon on the seat by her side. 

“Well, are you tired?” he asks. “Do 
you feel exhausted by your course of sight- 
seeing ?” 

“Tired!” she repeats, opening her eyes 
to their fullest extent. “How could I be 
tired ? What have I done to tire me? When 
one enjoys a thing, one does not weary of it 
—at least, I never do.” 

“ And have you really enjoyed to-day?” 
he asks, in a slightly incredulous tone. 

“ Certainly I have,” she answers, positive- 
ly. “Do you mean to say that you have 
not ? ” 

“T have enjoyed your society — nothing 
else, that I remember. But not even the 
vanity, that usually stands a man in such good 
stead, will allow me to imagine that you have 
found the same degree of pleasure in mine.” 

“T don’t know about the same degree,” 
she answers, frankly, “ but you have been 
very kind, and made every thing much more 
agreeable than it would otherwise have proved 
to me. I suppose you have been so far and 
seen so much that you have by this time for- 
gotten how you felt when you first went any- 
where ; but, if you cou/d remember, you might 
imagine how I have enjoyed to-day.” 

“T am not quite an octogenarian,” he 
says, smiling. ‘“ By an effort, I think that I 
am equal to the recollection you suggest. 
Some impressions never fade. One’s first 
journey, one’s first love—” 

He stops abruptly. The little bit of con- 
ventional sentiment which he was about to 
utter, dies away on his lips. Something real 
suddenly seizes him in its strong grasp, and 
alters the entire expression of his face. Is it 
an emotion, or only the memory of an emo- 
tion? Sybil, in her youthful ignorance, can- 
not tell. She only sees the change, and looks 
around in surprise for the cause. 

She has not far to seek. A lady is cross- 
ing the floor—tall, slender, graceful, dressed 
in black silk and black lace, with lustrous 
eyes, and glowing cheeks. She looks like a 
Spanish beauty, Sybil thinks—fuailing utterly 
to recognize, under the guise of this new af- 
fluence of color, the pale face she observed, 
and in a measure admired, half an hour be- 
fore. This radiant creature might stand for 
a picture, or the heroine of a romance. The 
heroine pauses and holds out her hand. Lang- 
don rises and takes it. 

“T am glad to see you in Richmond,” she 
says, with a sufficient degree of quietness to 
do credit to her social training. ‘“ But you 
seem determined that your old friends shall 
meet you only by chance. How do you do?” 

“T am very well, thanks,” he answers. “I 
need not ask how you are. I never saw you 
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looking better. How is Mr. Treseott? I 
have not been in Richmond long enough to 
look up my friends.” 

“Roger is very well, and—and will be 
glad to see you.” She falters a little over 
this ; then, to cover her hesitation, she turns 
toward her companion. ‘‘ Have you forgot- 
ten my cousin, Mrs. Sherbrooke? She re- 
members you.” 

Langdon says that he has not forgotten 
Mrs. Sherbrooke, and shakes hands with the 
little brunette. A few more inquiries and re- 
marks are exchanged, then the ladies pass 
on, and the young man, looking a trifle pale, 
comes back to Sybil. That observant young 
person has taken in every detail of the scene, 
and, when‘he sits down, she turns her bright, 
inquisitive eyes full on him, and says, “‘ What 
a lovely lady, Mr. Langdon! Who is she?” 

Mr. Langdon hesitates for an instant— 
only an instant—then answers according: to 
the letter of the fact: “She is Mrs. Roger 
Trescott, of Richmond, formerly Miss Peron- 
neau, of Charleston.” 

“ You know her quite well, then ? ” 

“T once had that honor.” 

“Once! I believe that means not now. 
Do you throw away your old friends like your 
old gloves ?” 

“On the contrary, it is my old friends 
who are sometimes kind enough to treat me 
in that manner.” 

She glances at him, and is sorry for her 
flippant question. He is a man of the world, 
and has himself very well under command; 
but there is a look of pain in the eyes which 
meet her own, though the lips are smiling. 

“Pardon me,” she says, impulsively, “I 
fear I am very impertinent. Mamma says it 
is never well-bred to ask direct questions, 
and I often do.” 

“ You have asked no direct question which 
is in the least impertinent,” he answers, kind- 
ly. “Yes, Mrs. Trescott is very handsome, 
and she preserves hér beauty admirably. But 
we have talked endugh of her. © Do you know 
that it is moonlight to-night? I passed 
through the Capitol Square @ little while ago, 
and it is lovely. Will-you not ‘walk up there 
and look at General: Washington? Flooded 
with silver, he is superb.” 

“Papa, may £? asks) Sybil, turning 
quickly round to hér maseuline substitute for 
aduenna. ‘“ May |Iwalk up’ to the Capitol 
and see General Washington by moonlight?” 

“T suppose there is no!reason why you 
should not,” Mr. Courtenay answers, careless- 
ly; “ but don’t stay"too long.” 

So out into the silver-flooded streets Sybil 
and her new friend pass, and, when they 
reach the square — which, truly, is lovely, 
with its opal fountain and dark-leafed shad- 
ows—it is not remarkable that they find a 
good deal to interest them besides the noble 
appearance of General Washington.—Jack 
Palmer has ridden over to see Frank, and 
they are sitting together on the piazza of the 
Courtenay House at this time. “I wonder 
where Sybil is to-night, and what she is do- 
ing?” says the lover, with a sigh, to whom, 
for his comfort, Frank responds: “I don’t 
know where she is, but I'll bet ten to one 
that, if she has anybody at all to flirt with, 
she is doing that.” 





LAKE OKECHOBEE. 
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AR down in the Everglades, in the un- 

known interior of Florida, surrounded 
by impenetrable swamps and gloomy forests, 
lies the mysterious lake of the South—the 
vast Okechobee. 

When its existence was first made known 
to white men history does not affirm, but if 
one were t. choose to believe that an inti- 
mation of as conveyed to the gallant De 
Leon in 1. « oft-related story of the chimerical 
“ Fountain of Youth” —restorer of health 
and rejuvenator of the aged—he would seem- 
ingly have support in historical facts. 

It is related that De Leon received his 
information from a Carib maiden, one of a 
tribe then inhabiting the Florida Everglades, 
the Keys, and the adjoining islands. He 
landed, it is said, upon the southernmost 
point of land in Florida, Cape Sable, and pen- 
etrated northerly in the direction of the lake. 

The traditions of the earlier tribes of In- 
dians were few. Respecting their origin, the 
country from which they came to Florida, 
they knew little. Their traditions related 
principally to tales of wonderful hunting- 
grounds and waters. If, like the later tribes 
occupying their lands, their legends referred 
to the Great Lake, it is more than probable 
that those “ Indian sages,” met with by the 
old soldier Ponce de Leon, had this in. their 
minds when they said (accepting the poet’s 
rendering) : 

*... The leafy Binini, 
An island of grottoes and bowers, 


Is there ; and a wonderful fountain 
Upsprings from its gardens of flowers.”’ 


Either this the rendering, or the Indian, 
De Leon, or the poet, was imposed upon. 
But, if we cannot claim for the Great Lake 
that the fact of its existence was imparted to 
white men in 1512, we can bring forward his- 
torical data to prove that its presence was 
not unknown a few years later, in 1539, when 
Ferdinand de Soto first landed upon the coast 
of Florida, 

Then, the discoverer of the, Mississippi 
was told that the proyincein whieli he landed 
was.called Macaco; that the ruling cacigue, 


or, chief, bore the same title, and that the 


great source of supply of the various rivers 


flowing into the Gulf of México was known 


by that/name. By this name, Macaco, as 
well'as by that of Mayaco, Lake Okechobee 
is known to the older writers. 'We may de- 
duce from these facts that the possibility of 
there being a large body of water in the un- 
explored interior was intimated to Europeans 
more than three centuries ago. To the In- 
dians of the interior it was the symbol of the 
Infinite ; and, doubtless, they worshiped it, 
and the sun that arose above its far eastern 
horizon. 

They regarded with veneration the largest 
body of water known to them, excepting the 
ocean, and this may account for the uni- 
versal manner in which, from first to last— 
from swarthy Yemassee to olive Seminole— 
they have hidden it from the search of their 
white brother. 


Its vastness filled them with awe; and, 
unable to.explore it in their frail canoes, they 
called upon the imagination to supply what 
they could not discover. Thus it was the 
paradise of the red-man—his happy hunting- 
ground on earth. Thus was the lake dotted ‘ 
with wondrously beautiful islands, and the - 
far shores of white and glittering sand bor- - 
dered a land of crystal fountains, beautiful. 
birds, and flowers. ; 

To this lake has been attributed the 
source of the St. John’s, the wonderful river 
of Florida. When Aviles descended the St. 
John’s, many years ago, he was told that the 
river had its rise “in a great lake called 
Miami, thirty leagues in extent, from which 
streams also flowed westerly to Carlos” 
(Carlosahatchee River). A learned writer 
remarks: “ Lake Mayaimi is identical with 
Lake Okechobee, called on older maps, and, 
indeed, so late as Turner’s and Cary’s, May- 
aco and Macaco.”’ 

The ancient geographers represented wa- 
ter in the southern interior of the peninsula ; 
so it seems they must have been better in- 
formed than later ones, who have omitted 
the lake entirely. From evidences in various 
portions of the adjoining country, it would 
appear that the early Spaniards were more 
thoroughly informed of the lake than their 
successors, 

West of the lake is an old canal, and his- 
tory speaks of the ruins of monasteries and 
buildings sunken into the earth in the south- 
ern interior of Florida. 

Lake Okechobee has had a great repu- 

tation as being the chief source of supply 
whence the enormous quantities of pearls, 
once possessed by the natives, were obtained. 
Mention is made of a certain Spanish gov- 
ernor who dispatched a successful expedition 
to the Great Lake for these precious sub- 
stances. Whether this lake was the seat of 
the pearl-fisheries whence came the supplies 
of the natives, from whom De Soto and his 
soldiers. took away bushels, will not be 
argued, but. certain it is that they were ob- 
tained frem a source now exhausted or un- 
known.. The only mention of the lake in the 
last century is by Romans, who in 1772 relates 
the story of a Spaniard taken captive by the 
Indians and carried by them to the shore of 
the lake. He escaped, and returned with 
wonderful tales ofthe region he had pene- 
trated. . ae 
\gipThe Seminoles have a tradition that the 
‘first white man-ever seen by their ancestors 
was upon the shore of this lake, Okechobee. 
He came out of the sea, they said, and then 
disappeared. It may have been this same 
captive whose adventures were related a hun- 
dred years ago. 

At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury the lake was as little known as at the 
time of De Soto, and it was not until the ne- 
cessities of war demanded the search of the 
Everglades, forty years later, for our enemies, 
the Seminoles, that any definite knowledge 
regarding it was obtained. Until that time, 
as stated by a writer of that period, “ the in- 
terior of this part of the Territory was wholly 
unexplored by white men, and the description 
of the Indian inhabitants was at best imper- 





fect. When I explored the coast, my force 
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was not sufficient to ascend the large rivers 
that enter the Gulf of Mexico, and the great 
lakes that are believed to supply these rivers 
are wholly unknown.” During the protracted 
Seminole War of 1836-’43, the lake was 
crossed once or twice. 

In the later war, 1856-’58, more accurate 
information was obtained of the northern 
portion of its shores, and two military sta- 
tions were located near its borders—one west, 
the other east of the lake. But, notwith- 
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standing the frequent visitation of its north- 
ern shores during the war, upon the with- 
drawal of the troops all communication with 
the lake ceased, and it was retired to the se- 
clusion its past history had awarded it. Since 
that time it has remained wholly forgotten 
until within a year—except, perhaps, by the 
few hundred Indians living in a half-wild state 
in the Everglades. These Seminoles have 
steadily repulsed and discouraged all attempts 
at its exploration, for reasons important to 
them, perhaps, but unknown. From time to 








time have appeared sensation:l stories of the 
wonders of Lake Okechobee. Ruins of cas- 
tles and monasteries, with carved and orna- 
mented pillars; ruins of Indian cities; dens 
of pirates, containing untold treasure—were 
found upon an island somewhere in the Great 
Lake. Indeed, some ubiquitous party had ex- 
plored the lake—had found monkeys and ba- 
boons—whether on land or in the glassy wa- 
ter they had seen them, no one knows—and 
delightful groves of tropical fruits decked 


A LAKE VIEW. 


beautiful islands, and every thing was charm- 
ing and serene, and everybody wanted to take 
the first boat for Okechobee! Ruins they 
had found also, and islands with breezy bluffs 
and grassy plains. They had seen—O horror! 
—“ spiders of four pounds’ weight!” 

Some idea of the dense character of the 
swamps may be obtained from their state- 
ment that they were four weeks hauling their 
boat fifteen miles! 

They found ruins of habitations, “ which 
evidently belonged to a much smaller race of 











people””—so small, indeed, that the eye could 
have contained them all without materially 
affecting the sight. And the chronicler of the 
expedition fondly hoped that these discoveries 
might “prove a key to the early history of 
one of the loveliest portions of America.” 
The map prefixed to Williams’s “ History 
of Florida,” in 1838, was “a good exposition 
of all that is certainly known at that period 
about the geography of the State.” There 
Lake Mayaco, or Okechobee, is omitted, be 


‘ii 


cause the author “found no reason for be- 
lieving in its existence !” 

The author of the “ Floridian Peninsula,” 
in commenting upon this, says : “ Unparalleled 
as such an entire ignorance of a body of wa- 
ter with a superficies of twelve hundred 
square miles, in the midst of a State settled 
nearly half a century before any other in our 
Union, which had been governed for years 
by Spanish, by English, and by Americans, 
may be, it well illustrates the impassable 
character of those vast swamps and dense cy- 
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presses known as the Everglades ; an impene- 
trability so complete as to almost justify the 
assertion of the State Engineer, so late as 
1855: ‘These lands are now, and will con- 
tinue to be, as much unknown as the interior 
of Africa or the mountain-sources of the 
Amazon !’” 

Such was the great Lake Okechobee in 
the spring of 1871. Nothing was definitely 
known ; every thing partook of that vague- 
ness, and was tinged with that romance, that 
such a mysterious body of water, in a section 
of country unknown and unexplored for years, 
surrounded by Indians alleged to be hostile to 
white men, and swamps heretofore impassa- 
ble, was likely to create. 

In April, 1872, I undertook the explora- 
tion of Lake Okechobee, provided with a 


guide, a small boat, an ox-team, and the ne- | 
cessary articles for camping; but then, as | 


two years later, no reliable information could 
be obtained, and my party came to grief, re- 


turned to the coast in a half-starved condi- | 


tion, and thence North. 

But the semi-tropical lake was not forgot- 
ten, especially when came the blasts of win- 
ter; and, two years later, I was once more on 
Indian River, fully prepared, by the experience 
of my previous misadventures, for a thorough 
exploration of the lake. 


Though I had undertaken the exploration | 


alone and unaided, when the final start was 


made my party included five persons besides | 
As each one was | 


myself and the two drivers. 
an active participant in the scenes herein to 
be described, it is but just that the reader 
should form their acquaintance. 

The professor had come to me recom- 
mended by the leading naturalist of America. 
He was a valuable acquisition, erudite and 
companionable. The doctor, his friend, was 
an indefatigable collector and naturalist, who 
had visited nearly every Indian tribe in North 
aud South America, and had had much expe- 
rience in tropical countries. Two students 
accompanied them, fresh from college, and 
enthusiastic. But the mighty man of valor 
was a Dutchman, whom we will call Van 
Buster—not that this was his name, though 
it resembled that—whose only aim in life 
seemed to be to see new and strange sights 
and lands, and report thereon. His “ corpo- 
rosity”” and visage gave ample credence to 
his statement, oft reiterated, that he was of 
Dutch descent ; and a subsequent reading of 
the “ History of New York ” has satisfied me 
that his claim of descent from one of the 
first families of New York is fully substan- 
tiated—from a union of two of the most noted 
clans—the “ Van Houters, of Kaatskill, most 
horrible quaffers of new cider and arrant 
braggers in their liquor,” and the “ Van Kort- 
landts, much spoken of for their skill in shoot- 
ing with the long-bow.” 

Thus, it will be seen, our party was emi- 
nently respectable, and competent to under- 
take a complete exposition of the fauna and 
flora of Southern Florida. 

Leaving the party assembled at the river, 
I departed for the interior in search of a man 
and team for the transportation of my boat 
across the country. The man I had selected 
was my former guide, an old “trailer” during 
the Seminole War, who owned a little cabin 


ten miles from the coast, half a thousand 
head of cattle, and'a few horses. He was 
ready to go, vut had no wheels, and we vis- 
ited a neighboring “ Cracker,” who had just 
arrived, to solicit his. 

As a Cracker, typical of the species, a 
slight sketch of him and his establishment 
will be given. The two carts, simply rough 
boxes of pine plank, v. + mounted upon 
hard pine axles and very suaky wheels. Over 
the top were drawn strips of thin cotton over 
arched hickory poles. They were a very feeble 
imitation of the Western immigrant wagon. 

In the carts was the entire collection of 
domestic utensils and furniture, including 
several hide-bottom chairs, a spinning-wheel, 
a cradle, a rough pine table, and hominy-mill, 
which nearly filled them. Astern of each 
cart was lashed a rough-slab hen-coop. 

Two yoke of diminutive steers were qui- 
| etly grazing a little way off, the hens were 
' seeking food about the camp, and some half- 
dozen children were playing about the cart. 
| The wife of the Cracker, his “ old wom- 
an,” was busy cooking hominy in an iron 
| pot suspended from a pine limb, smoking a 
| cob pipe the while, and contorting her pasty 
face fearfully in vain attempts to make the 
| “ blamed thing dror.” 
| We saluted the Cracker. 
| 





His name was 
Pigpen. 
““ Good-evening, Mr. Pigpen !” 
“ How d’ye, gen’lemen ?” 
“T want them wheels of yourn a few 
days.” 
“ Well, I reck’n you ken hev ’em,” 
“ How much will they stan’ ?” 
| “Well, I low as how they'll stan’ right 
smart—reck’n they'll stan’ twelve hundred 
poun’s.” 
| “Are you sure ?” I interposed. 
| “Heap sartin; they’se brung all them 
| traps from Manatee, an’ my old woman "lows 


they’se more’n twelve hundred poun’s to the 
keert.” 

This individual desired to make a favora- 
| ble impression, and informed us that he had 
| a “hundred head uv hens an’ a heap uv cattle 
| in Manatee.” 

““Do the hens all roost in the coops ?” 

“Well, no; kinder squats round permis- 
kus.” 

Other information of a kindred nature did 
he vouchsafe, but I quickly closed a bargain 
with Jemigan, the cattle-hunter, and rejoined 
my party. At the appointed time (noon, of 
February 14th), Jemigan appeared, with his 
assistant and team of two yoke of steers. 

We were awaiting his arrival; and, after 
an hour or two spent in fitting the axles to 
my boat and disposing of dinner, we loaded 
the boat with the articles each considered 
necessary. Besides our provisions, of pork, 
hard-tack, hominy, and coffee, of which each 
had ample supply, there were many things. 
The doctor and professor bad large cans of 
alcohol, bales of paper for plants, cans of 
arsenic for birds and beasts, fish-nets, insect- 
nets, etc. 

A huge knapsack of tin, weighing fifty 
pounds, containing every known appliance 
for capturing, preserving, and transfixing 
every living creeping, crawling, walking, fly- 
ing, swimming thing upon the face of the 














earth, the water upon and, beneath it, and 
the circumambient atmosphere, the professor 
proposed carrying upon his shoulders, but 
we labored with him successfully not. to do 
80. 

The students had other knapsacks, a hun- 
dred pounds of powder and shot, and vast 
stores of arsenic for the preservation of 
birds. 

For myself, there was a trunk of chemi- 
cals, and provision, ammunition, etc. The 
camera and necessary chemicals were for pro- 
curing pictures of the ruins said to be in the 
lake, and thus assist in bringing shame and 
confusion upon those unprincipled persons 
who dared assert that this nation, this free and 
enlightened people, “‘ possessed no ruins!” 
Our armament was complete. We had thir- 
teen deadly weapons to the party. More 
weapons of destruction were started upon 
that expedition than had been in the country 
before since the war. 

When all was ready the team was started, 
and the panting oxen drew the rickety wheels 
through the loose sand. ' 

Slowly they filed out of sight—the dimin- 
utive oxen, the swearing drivers, the colonel 
(with this sobriquet the people of the river 
honored Van Buster), to whom I had yielded 
my claim to the only horse, the professor and 
students looking for birds, the doctor seeking 
bugs. 

Half an hour later, when I walked to the 
brow of the sand-ridge with my partner, who 
was to keep camp, there was no one in sight. 

“ Good-by, old fellow; I'll be back in a 
month !” 

“ Good-by ! 
gan ! ” 

Then I trudged down the hill, across the 
marsh, and into the pine-woods, leaving be- 
hind me the truest-hearted fellow in all Flor- 
ida. 

The sketch of our route was something 
as follows: 

It was called sixty miles to the Kissi- 
nee, a river supposed to flow into Lake 
Okechobee. My boat was to be transported 
overland to that river, where it was to be 
launched, and we were to descend and ex- 
plore the lake. There is an old military road 
crossing the peninsula from the Atlantic to 
the Gulf, which crosses the Kissinee, but at 
a point farther north than another, an Indian 
trail, which I had chosen. This latter was 
but knee-deep in water on the average, 
while the other was neck-deep, even swim- 
ming. We were to keep the trail for about 
twenty-five miles, then strike across the prai- 
ries of the head-waters of the St. John’s, trav- 
el a few miles on the old military trail, and 
then cross the Kissinee Prairie southwest. 

Four miles out, I discovered the party as- 
sembled about the boat, bewailing a broken 
wheel. Though all dispatch was used, it was 
two days ere that accident was repaired, and 
during that time we camped in the pine- 
woods. A new set of wheels was procured 
with difficulty, and the boat was reloaded, 
and the old wheels left in their tracks, where 
they remained, five weeks later, upon our re- 
turn. 

The first deep water encountered, Five- 
mile Creek, was swimming—that ia, so decp 
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that neither oxen nor wheels could touch bot- 
tom. 

The leading yoke was taken off, swam 
across, and the team entered. Our driver 
stripped naked, and one of the students and 
myself did likewise. With a shout from all 
hands, the steers plunged into the stream 
with Miley, the driver, at their heads, where 
he swam at the risk of being gored in their 
wild plunges, and Shores and myself swim- 
ming astern to guide the boat as it struck the 
bank. As soon as the wheels struck bottom 
and the steers had gained footing, they re- 
fused to move. It was a critical moment, for 
the current, though not swift, was gradually 
raising the boat from the wheels, which were 
sinking in the quicksand. There was no time 
for delay, as the sand was slowly, surely 
creeping up the spokes. The leaders were 
hitched on, and, amid the plaudits of the colo- 
nel and the professor, who stood on the bank 
aiding us with encouraging smiles and advice, 
the boat was drawn from the creek, and our 
team stood, panting and dripping, upon the 
bank, This creek is formed by the converg- 
ing of the waters that, miles above, spread 
over the flats and prairies of the St. John’s. 

Four miles farther is Jemigan’s cabin, 
where we halted, and where we parted with 
much regret from the professor, who after- 
ward reached the lake by a different route. 
The road to Ten-mile Creek was “ right-smart 
palmeetery ’’— rough palmetto-roots causing 
the alcohol-cans, chemicals, ete., to dance in 
a lively manner. We reached and crossed 
the creek without serious delay, and camped 
upon its western bank, at noon, beneath a 
huge oak. 

Here we caught a few large black bass, 
which had been left in small pools by the 
drying of the creek, and took a refreshing 
bath. 

After a short reat ‘we marched on, strik- 
ing the Alligator Flats just beyond the creek. 
These flats are miles in extent, submerged 
over half the year. At Trout Creek’ we struck 
a curious formation of cypress-clumps. They 
are in rounded knolls, and stretch away in 
every direction, resembling in appearance the 
Holyoke Mountain of Massachusetts, as seen 
from Springfield. 

The mud and water grow deeper and deep- 
er, and as far as we can see is one stretch of 
water, dotted with cypress-clumps. 

The poor oxen tug and strain, yet move 
but slowly through the mud, nearly axle- 
deep, through which we on foot plod wearily, 
half knee-deep in its miry depths. 

Occasionally we start a moccasin-snake 
from the grass, and many times do we tread 
near them, barely missing their heads. They 
are deadly poisonous, these snakvs, as much to 
be dreaded as the terrible rattlesnake. Lurk- 
ing in the tussocks of grass, and concealed 
beneath the water, they are more to be dread- 
ed than the rattlesnake, whieh generally gives 
warning before it strikes. These, however, 
give no warning, but, swiftly and surely, strike 
their envenomed fangs deep into the leg ere 
the traveler is aware of their presence. 

Toward night I walk ahead of my com- 
panions, with orders for the team to meet me 
at the Indian camp, in a pine-island in the 


swamp. 





At dusk I reach the camp, and, finding a 
convenient log of pine-wood, left by the In- 
dians, start a blaze, for the guidance of my 
fellow-travelers. Soon they come in, one by 
one, wet and tired, and drop by the fire. Af- 
ter the oxen are turned out to feed, Miley 
bakes potatoes, barbecues meat, and cooks 
hominy, the water being obtained from a cy- 
press-pond near by, where the snakes writhe 
and twist among the cypress-roots, and where 
the frogs hold noisy concert all night long. 
After an hour’s talk over the fire. we “ turn 
in,” and sleep profoundly till morning, «hen 
we arise at daybreak, and start an hour or 
two later. 

It is but a repetition of the day before, 
except that there is more prairie, with deeper 
marsh, where we wade knee-deep in the 
swampy mire, with the snakes wriggling 
among the small bushes and grass-roots in 
close proximity to our feet. I have not men- 
tioned that the doctor, Shores, the student, 
and myself, are barefoot most of the time, 
and any anxiety may be attributed to our dis- 
inclination to come in contact with a snake; 
for a snake always does feel cold and clammy 
when touched by the naked skin, and we do 
not like to give our nervous system such a 
shock as must inevitably ensue. We keep an 
eye open for snakes. 

We traveled for miles over a broad prairie, 
across which we could see a line of cypress; 
around us, and occasionally surrounding us, 
was a dense marsh. 

“ Yonder’s a gator, boys!’’ said Jemigan. 

We all made a rush for him, and soon 
were grouped about an eight-foot alligator, 
high and dry on the prairie. He made no at- 
tempt to escape, as he was perfectly well 
aware that all efforts would be perfectly use- 
less, and received our shots without a motion ; 
hardly a groan escaped him. 

As it was the first alligator Shores had 
encountered, to him was awarded the privi- 
lege of shooting him. 

We pushed on, till noon found us at the 
largest cypress clumps and spurs of a beauti- 
ful rounded outline, conspicuous from their 
isolated positions, called the “ Blue Moun- 
tains.” Here we took a long nooning, as the 
oxen were nearly famished. The grass was 
short and sweet, as the prairie had been re- 
cently burned over. 

South of us, ten miles, was the Seminole 
town, and, about twenty miles southwest, Lake 
Okechobee ; though, from the character of the 
country intervening, we were obliged to treble 
that distance. 

A slight shower passed over without wet- 
ting us much, and we traveled on till nearly 
dark, crossing Cow Creek and an old trail 
once used by the soldiers in passing from 
Fort Loyd to the Kissinee River. At Cow 
Creek we struck the St, John’s prairies, in no 
wise different from the others, except that 
they extend far to the north, to Lake Wash- 
ington, the extreme head of navigation on 
the St. John’s. 

At dark we reached “ Cow-bone Camp,” 
where is a clump of palms and grass for our 
cattle. The place received its name from 
the bleaching skeletons of cattle, the accu- 
mulation of years, which were strewed around. 

“Many’s the bull-fight I’ve had here,” 





said Jemigan; “and many’s the bull we’ve 
had to kill before we could go on with the 
branding.” 

Multitudes of cranes dotted the prairie 
and marsh, and turkeys were occasionally 
seen, but our numbers precluded a success- 
ful approach and capture. Deer were scen 
at times, but the Seminole had hunted here 
for a generation, and made them scarce and 
shy. 

It was late next morning before we start- 
ed, as the cattle were lost in the marsh ; but, 
after finding them, we forced our way through 
a “cypress-slue,” where the mud was axle- 
deep and the cypress-knees thickly strewed, 
and emerged upon a clear, open prairie, where 
we could see ahead for miles. 

North and east was the broad prfairie, 
dotted with pine and palmetto; south and 
west, a line of cypress-swamp, extending for 
forty miles. 

After crossing this prairie we entered a 
wood of pines, and emerged from that upon 
the old military trail, where every tree was 
blazed, and not a tree or stump obstructed. 

Three miles over this trail brought us to 
a deserted house, where once lived a well-to- 
do settler. One of the distinctive character. 
istics of a Cracker is his unrest. He rare- 
ly stays half a dozen years in the same place, 
but wanders from county to county, seeking 
the promised land of Crackerdom—a land 
flowing with corn and whiskey, hog-meat and 
hominy. He will settle at a new place upon 
the slightest provocation; perhaps there is 
promise of a good cattle-range, or a “ right 
smart chance” to grow corn or potatoes; 
then stops the team, the cattle are turned out 
to graze, and a log or palmetto shanty goes 
up in a jiffy. Upon equally slight grounds 
will he vacate the premises. If the fleas get 
uncomfortably thick; if a panther kills a 
few calves; or if the proprietor hears of a 
better land, away he goes, and the house and 
clearing are left desolate. So now, where I 
found thrift and apparent prosperity two 
years ago, I found a home deserted and a wil- 
derness, A flock of wild-turkeys were feed- 
ing in the cleared field, and, as I was ahead of 
the party, I had an excellent opportunity to 
secure one. 

Wild-turkeys are excellent barbecued, with 
just the right proportion of fat pork to baste 
them, and our driver was just the man that 
could do it well. He could barbecue a turkey 
so nicely as to make one’s mouth water after 
a hearty dinner. Mine watered. I concluded 
to have that gobbler, the leader of the flock, 
and drew my Remington revolver, which had 
never failed me, end fired. The turkeys looked 
up in astonishment, but soon resumed their 
feeding. 

Bang! The bullet ploughed the earth at 
their feet, but the one nearest where it struck 
merely hopped up, and resumed his search 
for food. This was provoking. Never had 
such shooting before. The next shot winged 
the gobbler, and the way those turkeys 
“ dusted ” was astonishing. Three miles 
farther is the site of old Fort Dunn ; nothing 
to indicate it except the old parade-ground, 
covered with a younger growth of pines. 
Here we crossed Fort-Dunn Creek, the wlli- 
mate head-water of the St. John’s River. 
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“Do you remember that cypress - bulk 
down yonder ?” said Jemigan. 

Ab! well I remembered that dark-green 
clump; for that was the first landmark known 
to my guide when we were lost two years ago. 
There commenced the most southern affluent 
of the mighty St. John’s. At the same place 
“headed” another creek, taking a different di- 
rection southwardly, into the St. Lucie Sound 
and Indian River; reaching the Atlantic coast 
two hundred miles south of the waters of its 
brother creek, flowing into the St. John’s. 
The creek at the crossing, two miles north, 
is very shallow, but in the wet season very 
broad. We camped in the pine-woods near 
the Kissinee Prairie that night, and our horse 
and cattle luxuriated upon the fresh grass of 
a recent “ burn.” 

At sunset we saw the sun go down upon 
the Kissinee Prairie, and gild with its last 
rays the blue .cypress-swamp containing the 
fountain-heads of two of Florida’s largest 
rivers. At one o’clock next morning, Jemi- 
gan arouses us, and we soon have the coffee 
boiled and a hasty breakfast disposed of. 
We then start, for we are determined to reach 
the river before night. We have twenty 
miles farther to go, having accomplished 
forty. The darkness is intense, and it is 
wonderful how Jemigan, walking ahead, can 
discover the trail. 

Soon we leave the old road, and strike a 
narrow trail leading southwest. A dense fog 
hangs over the land, but we push on with our 
guide ahead, and no sound breaks the still- 
ness, save the crack of the driver’s whip and 
his occasional shout to the cattle. For an 
hour we go steadily on, and I close my eyes 
and yield myself to the drowsy influence 
stealing overme. But something soon causes 
me to sit upright with a start and rub my 
eyes. The wind, which had fanned my left 
cheek as I lay down, now blew directly upon 
my right. While I was striving to account 
for this phenomenon, the team came to a 
sudden halt, the driver uttered an exclama- 
tion, and he and Jemigan held a consultation 
in low tones. We bad missed the trail. In 
the darkness and fog we were as wholly lost 
as a ship at sea without a compass. We go 
farther to the north and strike a marsh, in 
which we bog. Extricated from this, we turn 
south, and are lost in a wilderness of reeds. 
We have had the wind from all quarters, and 
are completely at loss as to our course. 

Jemigan then seizes the horse and starts 
off in a cireuit about the boat. We whoop 
at intervals to guide him in the darkness, and 
anxiously await a response. Minutes seem 
hours as they glide by, with no answering 
ery. Then there comes a cry — the long, 
shrill whoop of the cattle-hunter— faint in 
the distance. Turning our cattle that way, 
we seek and, after a long search, find our 
guide. Lighting some dry grass, we find un- 
mistakable evidence in the worn soil and 
smooth palmetto-roots of the trail. Not long 
after, the first gray of morning appears, and 
it seems that we had been lost for hours, 
for we can see the woods we left far in the 
distance. The eastern sky slowly brightens, 
and the sun comes out and dissipates the 
mists. 

An hour after daylight we pass a cypress- 





swamp, where rises the famous Taylor’s Creek, 
which runs into Lake Okechobee, upon the 
banks of which General Zachary Taylor fought 
one of the hardest battles of the Seminole 
War. 

The slope of the prairie is unmistakably 
west, toward the Kissinee River. We see 
what looks like a river, but what, in reality, 
is only fog. 

The illusion produced by the fog is com- 
plete, and we see houses, gardens, and cattle, 
which another mile of distance resolves into 
mist. Occasional bunches of cattle, a few 
sand-hill cranes, and a few herds of deer 
bounding over the scrub-palmettos, are the 
only living objects we see. Nearing a belt 
of pines, fifteen miles from our starting- 
point, we see unmistakably a house. The 
trail leads through a swamp and then into 
the pine-woods, by this log-cabin. This proved 
to be the residence of Henry Parker, a large 
cattle-owner, who had made this wild place 
his home to avail himself of the size and ex- 
cellence of the cattle-range; for, with his 
brothers, he was owner of twenty thousand 
head of cattle, which were shipped to Cuba 
from the Gulf coast, as the market required. 

From Parker’s to the Kissinee is about 
five miles ; three through rough pine-woods, 
half a mile over prairies, and a mile and a 
half of wading, then the Kissinee River, 
deep and dark, though narrow. Alligators 
grunted at us from the reeds, coots and gal- 
linules swarm in clouds before us, and the 
ibis and snake-birds covered every shrub. 
There was just dry land enough upon the 
river-bank to unload the boat upon, which 
done, we launched her, placed in all the lug- 
gage, sent the team back to the pine-woods, 
and rowed rapidly down-stream to the west- 
ern bank. Here, at the ford, we found high, 
dry banks, and a good camping-place. Two 
small water-oaks mark the ford on the west- 
ern bank, and some rotten cattle-pens, in the 
swamp, the eastern. The land is covered 
with a dense growth of scrub and water oak, 
back of which is a broad stretch of pines and 
prairie. The road from Manatee to the At- 
lantic coast crosses here. Above is a marsh 
of lilies, willows, and reeds, and marsh be- 
low. A mile south is the site of old Fort 
Bassenger, where General Taylor crossed, 
marching to subsequent defeat, at the “ bat- 
tle of Okechobee.” 

The Kissinee River rises far north, in a 
succession of lakes, and flows, for two hun- 
dred miles and more, with tortuous course, 
southward into Lake Okechobee. The up- 
per waters are beautifully diversified with 
islands, and the country through which it 
flows is covered with oaks and pines, afford- 
ing shelter to numerous flocks of turkeys and 
herds of deer. 

The southern portion, however, flows 
through a marshy region, with little game, 
and few localities suitable for hunting. 
Throughout its whole course itis narrow, 
and extremely crooked. At the ford its 
width was about fifty yards, though, at high 
seasons, it spreads over the adjoining coun- 
try for miles. The current is swift, the wa- 
ter dark, cool, and sweet. No one knew the 
distance to the lake, and there had been but 
three white men there for fifteen years. 





We camped at the ford two days, waiting 
the arrival of Mr. Parker with a “ beef.” 

Here the doctor came near being drowned, 
and would have been had it not been for the 
gallant efforts of Shores, who, though the un- 
fortunate cause of the mishap, nobly atoned 
for all by his prompt rescue. The 22d of Feb- 
ruary, being the Sabbath, should have been 
devoted to its proper use as a day of rest; 
but that being impossible, from the super- 
abundance of mosquitoes, and the nearest 
place of worship we were cognizant of being 
three hundred miles away, we did the next 
best thing—got our boat loaded and started 
for the lake. 

The air was balmy, and vocal with the 
songs of birds. We rowed easily down the 
stream, between banks of water-lettuce and 
yellow lilies, passing still lagoons where coots, 
gallinules, and water-turkeys swim, and dive, 
and chatter, in blissful ignorance of guns and 
hunters. 

The river makes a grand sweep not far 
from Fort Bassenger, and we box the com- 
pass in a course of three miles. A flock of 
hundreds of white ibis fly before us for miles ; 
the sun, glinting their glossy backs and black- 
tipped wings, produces a beautiful effect. 

Alligators are not numerous, preferring 
those sections of the river where low, shelv- 
ing banks or projecting sand-bars give them 
sunning- places. The shore preserves its 
marshy character as we proceed ; occasion- 
ally, a water-worn bluff makes up to the 
shore, covered with a wilderness of trees and 
tangled under-brush. 

Ten miles down we discover a rookery of 
white herons. Their large nests, built of 
sticks, a foot and a half across, were placed 
in low bushes, just above the water. Each 
nest contained two large, greenish-blue eggs. 
We secured a couple of dozen in a few min- 
utes, and pushed on, promising to call again 
upon our return, 

A few miles farther a rifle-shot of ours 
provokes an answering bark. Rounding a 
live-oak bluff of unusual thickness, we see 
two boys and a pack of dogs standing be- 
neath a large oak. We bring our boat to 
anchor near a palmetto-thatched shanty, and 
there soon appear a white woman and a negro 
wench. 

We learned that this clearing was the 
property of Thomas Doughtery, a Tennes- 
seean by birth, a Floridian by adoption. He 
had moved here from Fort Dunn because 
“varmints was powerful bad thar,” and he 
couldn’t raise good corn. 

This bluff was formerly the property of a 
Seminole, of whom Mr. Doughtery bought it. 
The Indian shanty was still there, and we vis- 
ited an old Indian field and inspected a corn- 
crib of Indian workmanship, rat-proof and 
water-tight. The doctor said it was exactly 
similar to those now in use in the Choctaw 
and Seminole nations west. Upon the logs 
of his shanty was stretched a large panther- 
skin, from an animal killed near our camp 
of the night before. 

Giving some fish-hooks and lines to the 
boys, we cast off, and drifted down the 
stream. 

This was the last white man’s residence 
we should see for several weeks. No one had 
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passed their bluff since their arrival but a 
family of Indians a few days before. A mile 
or two farther we discover a small hut, made 
of palmetto-leaves, evidently the work of the 
Indian family ahead of us, We stop here to 
dine and give the doctor rest, for the heat is 
intense. A sweep in the river soon hides the 
hut from our sight, and we row between tree- 
fringed banks, with very low shores, where 
opportunities for landing are few indeed. A 
pine-ridge on our left seems to approach the 
river, but does not reach it, and nothing 
breaks the monotonous swamp-line; and 
night approaches, with no prospect of a 
camp. At last one of the numerous curves 
discloses a large maple upon a high bank. 
The place is instantly seized upon for a camp, 
the boat is brought about, and, secured in an 
eddy, lies safe for the night. A fire is started 
at the roots of a fallen tree, and run through 
the dead wood and grass to kill vermin and 
start out the snakes. The bank is narrow, 
but large enough for a fire and sleeping-place, 
and we stretch our canvas and turn in, after 
a good supper of bass, caught on our way 
down. 

A pine-dotted prairie is seen back of us, 
with a mile of swamp intervening. 

Casting off bow and stern lines in the 
morning, we floated between banks overhung 
with maples and occasional palmettoes, Com- 
ing to a place where the river forked, and 
beds of water-lettuce and masses of canes 
made choice, of course, very difficult, we let 
the boat drift, taking the stronger current. 
Then we came to a glimpse of prairie, where 
pines and palmettoes diversified the plain. A 
sudden turn to the left revealed an aged oak, 
lone sentinel in this vast swamp, its trunk 
and broad limbs clothed in a dense covering 
of long, gray moss. Upon its trunk were cut 
the letters “ F. L.S.” and “J.C.” I climbed 
the oak and looked off. Before me, south, lay 
the river, a bright stretch of water for a mile, 
then suddenly lost in the marsh. Far away 
to the east, I could see two large cypress- 
bulks, seemingly the terminal points of the 
pine-ridge which had followed the course of 
the river several miles away; west, a palmet- 
to-ridge came down, sweeping away far west- 
ward, Between these two ridges was a vast 
plain, with here and there a single tree. Be- 
yond that, I felt—I could not see—was Oke- 
chobee, for the line of the horizon seemed be- 
yond the line of plain. Quiet lagoons opened 
out here and there, where the trees and bush- 
es were white with the nests of the snake-bird. 
Numerous as are these birds upon the St 
John’s and Ocklawaha, they were in tenfold 
numbers here. The most abundant bird was 
the odd crying-bird, the limpkin, courlan, or 
Indian ben. Everywhere we saw it, jumping 
from the grass at every turn, rending the air 
with its cries. 

Soon the river resumed its crooked course, 
narrowing to less than twenty yards across, 
which width it held to the end. No pen can 
describe its crookedness. Twisting, turning, 
doubling on our course, we rowed between 
banks of sawgrass and reeds, and marshes of 
canes so high that they overtopped our heads 
as we stood upon the rail of the boat. It was 


depressing in the extreme, and we grew weary 
ong before night came on. Just before sun- 





set we discerned a lone cypress, a broad- 
topped, well-formed tree, with branches reach- 
ing to the ground. It was covered with snake- 
birds, which flew away silently at our approach. 

The bow of the boat touched the shore, 
and I sprang into the tree and climbed to its 
very top. 

Turning about, I saw at last the long- 
sought lake, the uitima Thule of our hopes— 
Okechobee—a faint-blue line ; upon the east, 
a darker line of cypress; west, an immense 
plain. 

Darkness prevents us from staying, and 
we have but a moment to peer through the 
glass, which the colonel brings up, before 
descending. By the faint light of the stars 
and the new moon, we seek the channel, row- 
ing in the shadow of the trees, and finally 
emerge into what seemed a broad bay, 
where a gentle swell rocks uneasily, aud we 
can hear the murmuring of waves. In the 
darkness we conclude it is not safe to go far- 
ther, and accordingly throw the anchor over, 
and drift to leeward of an old cypress. Mos- 
quitoes attack us. Fury! how they bite! 
This is our welcome to Okechobee ; our first 
reception; music by the band! We retire 
beneath our bars, where we may listen to the 
soothing strains unmolested. 

This is our first night aboard the boat. 


‘As but one of several nights thus spent, it 


will answer as a description of all. The 
colonel and myself sleep aft. There is space 
there, four feet by three. We squeeze our- 
selves into that space, draw the bar over us, 
and essay to sleep. The knees of the boat 
are troublesome, and we use, in lieu of feath- 
ers to soften the bed, sundry boots, bags of 
shot, and bits of broken wood. The doctor 
stretches out on a thwart, six feet long and 
a foot wide. Hedoes not sleep well. He has 
not yet recovered from the terrible shock at 
Fort Bassenger. Shores has, for his exclu- 
sive use, the bread-barrel. For the first time 
in his life he is heard to utter the wish that 
barrels were longer and curved the other way. 

An old cormorant flew around me many 
times as I lashed an oar to the tree, next 
morning, for a landmark. He seemed anx- 
ious to obtain a good description ‘of the first 
white man he ever saw, for the benefit of his 
friends. 

The bay formed at the entrance of the 
Kissinee into Lake Okechobee is a mile in 
length from east to west, and half a mile in 
breadth. It is nearly filled with yellow lily- 
pads and the floating water-lettuce, though 
the line of the marshy shore may be easily 
traced. 

East is a large body of cypress; west, a 
smaller clump ; between, north, is intermina- 
ble marsh. The blue waves dance in the sun, 
and I can see nothing to the south but water 
—far away south to the horizon-line. 

A heavy swell comes in from the lake, but 
we row out into the open water, and seek a 
landing upon the western shore. Cypress, 
dead and white, against which the waves dash 
violently, stand far out in the lake. Cautious- 
ly we force our way through them, and make 
a happy discovery. Back of the phalanx of 
cypress-knees is a little drift of yellow sand 
—merely a drift, such a ripple as a huge wave 
throws up in a moment, and wastes away 





again ; but it seems a very paradise to us, 
this sand-bar with its overhanging maples and 
ash, intertwined with huge grape-vines and 
hung with moss. Landing, we build 4 fire 
and cook a much-needed breakfast. We spend 
nearly half a day here, drying our provisions 
and investigating the flora and fauna of our 
little island. 

In the marsh behind it was a black la- 
goon, whose still surface was crossed and re- 
crossed by huge alligators. At them the 
colonel and Shores did shoot, laying low many 
aone. The doctor dnearthed many an inno- 
cent bug, and deposited a few new specimens 
of plants between his sheets of bibulous 
paper. 

The wind rises, and our sand-bar proves a 
poor place for the night’s camp. Skirting 
the cypress, we scan the shore for a landing- 
place; none appears. A few miles west, a 
sand-bar gleams out behind the cypress, but 
no sloping beach appears upon which we can 
run our boat, and the water is full of cypress- 
knees, which threaten destruction to it. 
While my companions: hold her in position, 
head on to the rollers, I jump into the water, 
wade ashore, and seek a place to land; find 
a narrow passage leading by a Jand-locked la- 
goon, and through this we run the boat, and 
haul her up, secure against wind and waves. 
We find indications of an old camp, and the 
charred logs, with the ends together, radiat- 
ing from the centre, proclaim it to be an In- 
dian camp. Availing ourselves of a large log 
cut by our unknown friends, we soon have a 
fire started and supper cooked. 

The doctor and myself are the self-elected 
cooks, as Shores is unwell, and the colonel is 
too lazy to do aught but smoke and talk. We 
have appetites like wolves, and devour hom- 
iny, pork, and beef, rapidly and ravenously. 

Our old friend the crying-bird, with whom 
we had got acquainted on the Kissinee, paid 
us a visit, and cackled and shrieked for our 
benefit all night long. 

From this point we could trace the eastern 
shore—a line of trees—till lost in a deep bay. 
The western shore runs southwesterly, and is 
mostly marsh. 

The wind is ahead; we cannot sail, and 
the doctor and myself take the oars and row 
all the forenoon toward what appears to be an 
earth-mound, but which a near approach re- 
solves into clumps of reeds. A deep grass 
bay sends an arm into the marsh, and a few 
grass-shoals loom up in the water, like isl- 
ands afar off. Freperick A. OBER. 





VALLEY-NEST. 





ROUND the summer-tinted hills, 
Down to the sweet, sweet valley-nest, 
The winding river sings, and thrills 
With melody the valley’s rest. 


Serene September’s golden air 

Smiles through a haze of silky blue; 
The clustered trees, so bland and fair, 

With ruddy boughs just flushing through 


The radiant calm ; the breezes low 
Die out in whispers over blooms 

Of beaten gold—the gleam and glow 
Of solidago’s spears and plumes. 
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Clear in the lakelet’s mirror sweet 
Her little stars the aster sees ; 
The crimson vitis droops to meet 
A picture bright of sprays and leaves. 


How in the hush the cedars stand, 

With dusky boughs of spicéd gums! 
How like a dream of Eastern land 

The fervent fragrance clinging comes! 


The crag-sides, flecked with yellow ferns, 
Sleep, softened, in the shimmering haze ; 
The sunshine in their mosses burns, 
And down the brakes and shadows plays. 


The gentian folds her silken tent 
O’er hoarded pearls of morning dew ; 


* Lulled by the rest and radiance blent, 


How softly dream the blossoms blue! 


While o’er and o’er the valley hums 
The drowsy mill contentedly ; 

And through the meadows warm there comes 
The buzz of insects languidly. 


0 pleasant home! my little nest 
Deep in the heart of the dear hills! 
I, too, am cherished, soothed, and blest ; 
The valley’s peace serenely fills 
My waiting heart ; and in its glow 
Of love and faith eternal flowers 
Of God’s sweet giving softly blow, 
Memorial of these autumn hours ! 
S. P. Barruerr. 





MISCELLANY. 


MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


A REMINISCENCE OF BERANGER. 
(From the German, for the JouRNAL.) 


LTHOUGH the Gartenlaube has pub- 
lished a short sketch of Béranger’s 
life, yet the character of this minstrel, so 
highly honored by the French nation, was so 
interesting and important that even now char- 
acteristic traits of the poet's life will surely 
meet with a hearty welcome. Allow me to 
give to your readers one of my remembrances 
that throws a strong light upon the character 
of that memorable: man, who is honored in 
Germany as well as in France. 

Béranger loved seclusion above every 
thing; during the last years of his life he 
even hid himself from the world, and was 
only visible to the few friends who had not 
yet been torn away from him. Therefore I 
should never have thought of approaching 
him if it had not been for a most particular 
inducement. I had been charged with pre- 
senting to him personally a new German ver- 
sion of his songs. I started on my way to 
see him on a bright day in May, 1855, after 
having, with great trouble, learned his resi- 
dence. Béranger was then living near the 
Temple, in a house which looked like a mon- 
astery. Before reaching his rooms, one had 
to climb three flights of steep stairs, and then 
walk through a long, dark corridor. I rang 
the bell. A little matron, with an old-fash- 
ioned, turban-like hood on her head, opened 
the door, and bade me come in. This old 
lady was no other than the same Lisette who 
liad been so often celebrated in song. 

I found Béranger at the break{ast-table. 

“Sir,” he said, after having turned over 
for some moments the leaves of the volume I 
had presented to him, “it is quite flattering 
to me, indeed, that your countrymen receive 
my poor songs so kindly. But, I am sorry 





fore I cannot see what effect they produce in 
your powerful language. I do not under- 
stand any foreign tongue,” he added, after a 
pause. “I have never had sufficient means 
to study foreign languages ; and, then, I had 
work enough with my own.” 

I asked him if he had never been in Ger- 
many. 

“TI never traveled,” he answered. “I 
never went farther than to Tours and Pe- 
ronne. I have never had the money to travel 
with comfort; and to seek uneasiness in 
journeys was not my concern. I know,” he 
continued then, “ that your countrymen pay 
much attention to foreign literature; and I 
was told that my poems had often been trans- 
lated with great skill, especially by Chamis- 
so. Chamisso sent me a German version of 
my ‘Chansons,’ including a very amiable 
French letter, in which he asked me not to 
be displeased at the blunders he made in 
his mother-tongue. That he did not mean 
in earnest, though, for his letter was written 
in exquisite French.” 

Meanwhile, Béranger had moved a chair 
for me close to his fauéewil, and, continuing 
his frugal breakfast, he said to me, after some 
remarks I had made about his “ Chansons: ” 
“ When I was young, I was not without am- 
bition. I had hopes of becoming something 
very great, and thought that I could reap 
splendid laurels as a writer of comedies. As 
a matter of course, I looked on Moliére as be- 
ing the best model. But, the more I worked, 
the more gigantic the poet of ‘ Tartuffe’ ap- 
peared to me, the smaller I seemed to my- 
self ; and I gained the firm conviction, at last, 
that no luxuriant garlands would bloom for 
me in the service of Thalia. I did not cate 
to strain myself for the purpose of suffering 
a defeat ; so I devoted myself to the chanson 
—a lighter genre, to which I felt myself equal. 
My success was greater than I expected, much 
greater than I deserved.” 

When I asked him, in the course of the 
conversation, why he was not a member of 
the French Academy, he answered : 

“T know that the Academy has often been 
blamed for not having me among its mem- 
bers; but, as far as that is concerned, they 
do the Academy great wrong, for it has of- 
fered me, not only once, but several times, 
that chair which so many candidates are 
striving for with so much eagerness. It 
even gave me to understand that I would 
oblige it if I would be proposed as a mem- 
ber, since it would otherwise be forced to 
yield the place to another, who would not be 
by far so agreeable to it. Notwithstanding 
all this, I refused decidedly, not from mod- 
esty, but from principle; for I did not want 
to enter into true literature with my light 
songs. Indeed, my wanton muse would 
have looked odd enough beneath the dome 
of the Institute. However that may be, I 
have, personally, nothing to complain of 
the Academy; nor have I ever attacked it, 
with the exception of one small, satiric poem, 
‘ L’Académie et le Caveau.’ If I were trying 
to blame the Academy, it would be for dis- 
posing too arbitrarily of our language—for 
laying claim to the right of disposing of the 
treasures of our language without asking ad- 
vice of the other members of the Institute. 
If the Académie Francaise had wished to make 
its dictionary a real national monument, it 
should have given the four other academies a 
seat and vote, and adopted a more liberal 
mode of proceeding in general. But it ban- 
ishes from its dictionary innumerable words 
and expressions that are used every moment 
by all Frenchmen, and by the authors of the 
academic dictionary. This is ridiculous ; and 
so it happens that nothing is less national 
than the legitimate dictionary of the French 
Academy.” 

Subsequertly I asked if he still composed 


to say, I do not understand German; there- | any verses. 





“For six years past,” he replied, “ I have 
not written a single verse; yet I have in 
store a volume of unprinted poems, that will 
be published after I am dead.” 

Now the conversation turned to German 
literature and Goethe’s “Faust.” He knew 
all the details of that tragedy, and asked me 
if it had been represented ; and, when I an- 
swered the question in the affirmative, he 
was very anxious to know the effect it pro- 
duced on the stage. I assured him that this 
masterpiece was quite overpowering on the 
stage when the actors were equal to their 
parts, and that, in the year 1833, when quite 
young, I had attended, in Frankfort, a per- 
formance of “ Faust”? that made an inextin- 
guishable impression upon me. He asked 
about the leading actors, and I mentioned 
Seydelmann and John Lindner to him. I was 
obliged to repeat those names to him several 
times. 

Then he remarked that, concerning trage- 
dies, he had his own taste, meaning that he 
liked the Greek tragedy exclusively. Aischy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were genuine 
writers of tragedies. Not knowing the Ger- 
man tragedy, he dared not give an opinion of 
it; but, as to the French tragedy, he never took 
any pleasure in it, because it was cold and 
conventional. He knew very well that Goethe 
had often talked about him; and, during the 
course of the conversation, I could not help 
admiring his extensive reading. Béranger, 
being at this time not very productive, was 
reading almost the whole day ; and, whenever 
afterward I met him in the street, he had a 
great number of books and reviews in the 
deep side - pockets of his long coat, that 
reached almost down to his feet. In the 
course of the conversation he often men- 
tioned the classics, which he had frequently 
read in various good translations, and which 
he was reading again and again, with new ad- 
miration. 

He came back once more to Goethe's 
“Faust,” and, the conversation having turned 
from this to hell and the devil, he mentioned 
Danté’s “ Inferno,” which he was reading in the 
recently - published translation of his friend 
Lamennais, Lamennais brought us upon the 
slippery ground of politics.’ Béranger giving 
freely and openly bis opinions about the po- 
litical state of things, 1 had an opportunity 
of getting acquainted with the warmth of his 
feelings. When the conversation turned to 
Bonapartism, he exclaimed, in a lively man- 
ner: “I have never been a Bonapartist, al- 
though I had to pay a debt of gratitude to 
Lucien, my benefactor, which I have done ac- 
cording to my small power, of course. I cele- 
brated in song Napoleon I., because he is a 
poetic spectacle, and occupied my imagina- 
tion, and because a great epoch of the history 
of my native country is connected with him. 
Yet I only celebrated him in song after his 
downfall, and with the special purpose of 
giving offense to the Bourbons, whom I hated 
—whom I held in abhorrence. 

“They had returned to France with our 
enemies, and were attended by the nobility, 
who wore wigs with ease, and by the haughty 
country squires; they had returned surround- 
ed by swarms of the dear clergy, by monks 
and capuchins and all the other owls and 
screech-owls that generally slip out of the 
ultramontane nests. Concerning Napoleon, 
I never was disappointed. He was a despot 
by nature, and, of all things, I love liberty. 

“Now,” he continued after a pause, “I 
have no more connection with the Bonapartes. 
Upon their arrival in Paris, in 1848, they 
called upon me. Jérdme and his son thanked 
me with the warmest expressions, and asserted 
that they should never forget what I had done 
for their family. Louis Napoleon paid me 
also several visits, but always at an hour 
when he could be sure that he would not find 
me at home, I have my reascus, at least, ier 
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supposing so. Nevertheless, I made up my 
mind to return his visits, and that before he 
should be appointed President of the Repub- 
lic; for I did not like to wait in the antecham- 
ber. However, I procrastinated my visit too 
long. Louis Napoleon was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Republic in the mean time, and 
so I did not see him, nor will I ever see 
him.” 

Béranger had really never seen Louis Na- 
poleon, but some time after my call he came 
near making the acquaintance of the Empress 
Eugénie. 

Once, when Eugénie had read the “ Chan- 
sons,” which she had not formerly known, she 
was so enchanted with them, that she said to 
one of her court-ladies that she would like to 
make the personal acquaintance of the chan- 
sonnier, When the lady remarked that it 
would not be easy to satisfy this wish, since 
Béranger would hardly consent to enter the 
Tuileries, the empress replied that Béran- 
ger was an old man whom she could visit in 
his residence, without derogating from her 
own dignity as empress. When the court- 
lady objected that the imperial equipage 
stopping before the door of the chansonnier 
would excite great sensation, and cause all 
sorts of talk, Eugénie made up her mind to 
make the visit in a drosky. The court-lady 
bowed, but did not fail to inform the emperor 
about the resolution of his wife. The ém- 
peror praised Eugénie’s sympathy for Béran- 
ger, but gave her to understand at the same 
time that the visit she intended to pay was 
inexpedient for many reasons; but he caused 
Perrotin, the publisher of Béranger’s songs, 
to offer hima pension. Béranger refused, of 
course. 

After this deviation, I come back again to 
my conversation with him. 

I said before that Béranger continued his 
breakfast during the conversation. It con- 
sisted of bread, butter, and some dates, and 
was taken in his bedroom. My chair stood 
between the bed and the table. The poorest 
eurrier in Paris cannot live plainer and more 
poorly than lived the aged poet, whose songs 
every Frenchman knows by heart, whose fa- 
vor the most powerful secretaries of state 
(ministers) were courting, and for whom it 
would have been so easy to acquire great 
riches. Béranger, however, never sought ei- 
ther wealth or exterior splendor. He never 
desired a high position ; he accepted no title, 
no badge of an order, though every thing of 
that kind was offered to him, sometimes even 
forced on him. Béranger enjoyed an annual 
i of four th d francs from his pub- 
lisher. Half of his income he gave to the 
poor and needy, without ever mentioning it. 
The beautiful verses— 

“ Mes besoins ne sont pas nombreux; 
Mais quand je pense aux malheureux, 
Je me sens né pour étre riche "— 
came from the very depth of his heart, as he 
proved until the hour of death. 

The exterior appearance of the poet was 
very attractive. Upon his broad, cheerful 
face, that made one think of an old, vigorous 
peasant rather than of a poet, lay the sweet- 
est kindness; a roguish smile was playing 
around his pouting lips, and his bright, large 
eyes were uncommonly full of life when he 
talked. His conversation was very spirited, 
and one liked to listen to him the more, as he 
had lived long and during the most agitated 
periods, as he had been intimately connected 
with the most influential men, and had played 
himself no small part in the history of France. 
What a magic power the chansonnier had over 
all those who came in contact with him, may 
be shown from the following : 

One evening in summer, when I was sit- 
ting with Thackeray before the Café Riche- 
lieu, Appleton, the well-known American 
bookseller, joined our company. He had 





come to Europe with the purpose of attend- 





ing the crowning of the present Emperor of 
Russia. 

“T have seen,” he said, “a very great 
piece of your part of the world, and have be- 
come acquainted with a large number of your 
political, literary, and artistic geniuses ; but, 
among all those geniuses, only one man left a 
lasting impression upon me, and that man is 
Béranger.” 

That can easily be explained. 

On getting personally acquainted with 
poets of importance one is often greatly dis- 
appointed. The unaffected reader, having 
absorbed their ideals, takes the creator of 
them also for an ideal, for a high - priest, 
who, with a white band around his temples, 
kindles the holy flame of the love of men at 
the altar, and thinks of nothing that is ter- 
restrial. But after the first greeting, we hear 
from the high-priest only bitter complaints 
about the badness and lowness of the critics, 
about the narrow-mindedness and the avarice 
of the publishers, all kinds of malicious re- 
marks about their brethren in Apollo, and 
the most flattering expressions about them- 
selves. With Béranger one did not have such 
disappointments. He spoke very little of 
himself, and with true modesty, and of oth- 
ers with pure benevolence. He was found in 
life just as one finds him in his poems. “ Mes 
chansons, c’est moi,” he sang, and as soon as 
one became personally acquainted with him, 
one felt convinced of the full truth of those 
words. 

While Béranger was talking, I looked 
several times at his friend, of threescore 
and three-quarters, who, absorbed in reading, 
did not interest herself in the conversation. 
She was his second Lisette, worthy of the 
poet. The first Lisette, whom Béranger cel- 
ebrated in his first songs, was a butterfly of 
the lightest kind. When Béranger made her 
acquaintance, she had scarcely reached her 
sixteenth year. She was pretty, amiable, and 
good-natured, but very capricious and fickle, 
too. Béranger’s love-affair with her did not 
last long, for, before a single year was gone, 
she had disappeared without leaving a trace, 
like Schiller’s “Girl from abroad.” In that 
Lisette, Béranger had lost nothing but a mis- 
tress. Soon he was to find a devoted, noble- 
minded, and accomplished friend in Judith 
Frére. 

Miss Frére, the second Lisette, had been 
living with the poet for fifty-seven years, 
since 1798. She had been very beautiful 
when she was young. Her bright blue eyes, 
her faultless figure, her curled, blond hair, 
and her gentle features, were much admired ; 
but still more so were her good and noble 
heart, her fidelity, capable of self-sacrifice, 
and her indefatigable striving for self-culture. 
She wus very well informed, and sought rec- 
reation in reading. Looking at her wrinkled 
forehead, I thought of the heart-felt verses 
which Béranger had dedicated to his “ Old 
One.” She was three years older than he, 
still he was in hopes that she would survive 
him. This hope was not fulfilled. Two years 
after my visit she was torn from his side, 
after she had lived with him for nearly the 
time of two generations. The hoary chanson- 
nier died a few months afterward.—Ludwig 
Kalisch, in the Gartenlaube. 


—e—- 


OURIOSITY IN CHILDREN. 


“ You are too inquisitive!” “Don’t both- 
erme!” “Little boys must not ask so many 
questions !” and numerous other like expres- 
sions of impatience at the curiosity of chil- 
dren, are continually heard in every house- 
hold. The little ones are from day to day— 
in fact, from hour to hour—admonished that 
an awful, indescribable something called pro- 
priety—in simplicity they suppose it to be 
some terrible creature not of human form, 








probably a wild beast—wars against their 
expression of a very natural and essential 
feeling. Parents, have you ever considered 
what it is you are thus repressing? Has it 
ever occurred to you that, in rooting out cn- 
riosity from your children’s minds, you are 
plucking up by the roots the tree that is 
eventually to bear the beautiful flowers and 
sweet fruits of knowledge? Your child’s 
mind is in that elastic condition which makes 
it spring forward to catch the smallest fact. 
The storehouse of knowledge is empty, and 
those busy little harvesters, the perceptions, 
are running wild over the fields of his obser- 
vation in search of grain that may be gath- 
ered in. He finds a new object unlike any 
thing he has ever seen or felt before. He 
can learn nothing of it except from you, and 
with touching, confiding faith in you comes 
running up for information. You have some 
more important matter in mind; you are 
busy, and not to be bothered, and so, crest- 
fallen, he goes away with wounded ambition, 
and perhaps a whit less affection for you. One 
of the little harvesters returns home empty- 
handed. One sheaf has been lost to the 
gravary. Worse than all, your child has lost 
an opportunity—a precious thing in the brief 
season of life—and has received a check 
which may operate to restrain him from seiz- 
ing future opportunities. Think of it! You 
may have forged the first link in a chain of 
circumstances that will make him a failure in 
life. 

This may appear to be an exaggerated 
statement of the case. It may be contended, 
for instance, that parents generally show a 
reasonable disposition to satisfy the curios- 
ity of their children; that to the question, 
“What is this, papa?” an explanatory an- 
swer is, in the great majority of cases; prompt- 
ly and cheerfully given ; and that it is only 
when the questions are multiplied to an un- 
reasonable extent that impatience and refusal 
to answer follow. But this raises the ques- 
tion, “ Can there be a limit to inquiry ?” and 
the answer is, “ None!” The desire to know 
as much as can be known of any thing is a 
perfectly rational and praiseworthy one. In 
fact, it is a highly-important one—I had al- 
most said the most important one. It is the 
entering wedge that has split the rocky wall 
of ignorance, and enabled the axe of obser- 
vation to hew open the broad avenues of sci- 
ence into the very heart of the mysteries of 
Nature. 

But this objection rests on the supposition 
that it is all-eufficient to answer the first few 
questions, the remainder being considered as 
relating to unimportant details. Now, the 
fact of the case is just the reverse. The re- 
jected portion of the questions are, as 4 
rule, the most important. To perceive this 
fact, observe the nature of the questions the 
child invariably asks, and the order in which 
he puts them. He begins by asking of a 
thing, “‘ What is it?” Then, “Is it good to 
eat?” If not, “Is it poisonous?” If it is, 
“ What does it taste like?” If it is a fruit, 
“ Where ” (that is, how) “ does it grow ?” If 
another object, “‘ How is it made ?” and so on 
indefinitely. Here we discern a progression 
—rough and irregular at intervals, it may be, 
but still a progression—from the more gen- 
eral to the less general. If you answer the 
first two or three, and throw out the balance, 
you acquaint him with the general facts, and 
leave him ignorant of the particular facts. 
Now, consider that throughout the domain of 
knowledge, be it of literature, science, or art, 
the particular facts are the most important 
tobe known. In science, he who knows only 
the most general facts is a mere tyro. In 
truth, science is the organization of particu- 
lar facts, and we cannot acquire a respectable 
knowledge of it without engraving these upon 
our minds. And so it is with all other 
subjects, any knowledge becomes profound 
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in proportion as we extend our acquisition of 

rticular facts, See, then, the great error 
involved in your course; you are giving the 
child chaff while you throw away the wheat. 

But at this early stage the process de- 
mands more consideration than the product. 
The knowledge gained by this rough, unsys- 
tematic questioning may be small—at most, 
it is usually vague and indefinite—neverthe- 
less, it is unquestionably of some value. The 
process, however, is the earliest expression 
of the spirit of scientific investigation, which 
was once as feeble and erratic in the race as 
it now is in your child, but which, by gradual 
development in the slow lapse of centuries, 
at length became strong enough to rear the 
magnificent structure of exact science. The 
curiosity which induces these questions will 
develop or dwindle according as circum- 
stances favor the one tendency or the other. 
Encouraged and intelligently directed, it will 
develop into a systematic inquiry after truth, 
ending perhaps in making its possessor a 
compeer of Newton or Kant. But, under 
habitual repression, it degenerates into mere 
impertinent inquisitiveness, the qualification 
of an idle tale-bearer, The desideratum is to 
make the child form a habit of penetrating 
to the root of all things. 

But, it may be further contended, there 
are some questions which it would be mani- 
festly improper to answer for children; for in- 
stance, such as bear upon the relations of the 
sexes, and kindred subjects. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that knowledge promotes im- 
morality. The business of education is to 
acquaint the child with the facts of life. The 
facts of the class referred to constitute the 
most vital part of knowledge—that affecting 
the daily existence of each and every individ- 
ual, Ignorance or misconceptior of these facts 
is productive of the gravest consequences— 
consequences injuring mental or bodily health, 
or both, as well as business prospects. It is 
a serious, a criminal blunder to withhold such 
facts from a child, or to give him wrong no- 
tions concerning them. It will not do to say 
that the required information will be gained, 
or the wrong notions corrected, later, when 
he is able to understand the subject. The fact 
that he is prompted to question on such sub- 
jects is abundant evidence that his mind is 
in a condition to grasp appropriate ideas, and 
it is the only safe indication of the proper 
time te communicate those ideas. It may 
seem a trivial thing to some parents that a 
child is made to believe grossly absurd and 
untruthful statements at the awakening of his 
perceptions, because he will eventually dis- 
cover the facts for himself; but, to all who 
have observed the firm hold which early im- 
pressions take upon the mind, and the influ- 
ence they wield over it, the danger of the 
practice is apparent. It throws away precious 
time, and necessitates unlearning that which 
has been learned, in order to acquire that 
which should have been learned. And it is 
not by any means certain that the unlearning 
is ever thoroughly accomplished. 

In passing this point, it may be appropri- 
ately asked of those parents who tell their 
child that his baby brother has been “‘ dropped 
down from heaven,” or been “sent by God,” 
whether that which is told with intent to de- 
ceive is not palpably a lie, and whether the 
example therein set is calculated either to 
heighten his respect and esteem for them, or 
to strengthen his morals? It is undeniable 
that if parents would frankly and decorously 
discuss these matters with their children, they 
could in great measure, if not wholly, eradi- 
eate the pruriency which the latter usually 
entertain for certain conversations among 
themselves. This pruriency is the direct out- 
growth of that method which, failing to in- 
struct children, abandons them to the com- 
panionship of their own erroneous notions. 

Curiosity being the earliest form of scien- 





tifie inquiry, it is clear, then, that it should be 
carefully nurtured. Children should be en- 
couraged not only to ask questions concerning 
all things, but also to ask all the questions 
concerning all things. And parents should 
hold themselves ready and cheerful to answer 
all questions; bearing in mind, however, that 
wrong notions are easily conveyed, but diffi- 
cult to correct, they should be watchful against 
making wrong answers either through igno- 
rance or misconceived delicacy. When in doubt 
as to the correct answer, the child should 
be frankly told so, and requested to remember 
his question until an opportunity occurs to 
have it answered by some competent person. 
And it should be a parent’s anxiety to have 
answered, in the manner indicated, all ques- 
tions which he is unable to answer himself. 
Such a course would be sure to inspire the 
child’s confidence in the parent, and increase 
his affection and admiration, while the reverse 
course could not fail to have the opposite 
effect. To cheerfully and intelligently lead a 
child to exhaustive inquiry in every direction 
will unquestionably often prove a difficult and 
apparently hopeless or thankless task, but 
overshadowing such selfish considerations 
should stand the solemn word Dury.— Wil- 
liam E. Simmons, Jr. 


— 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


QuarnTLy enough, this very morning, the 
matter of superstitions came up to me. I put 
on my stocking “ wrong side out,” and looked 
at it with great complacency, for I knew it 
meant good luck. I frankly confess that I 
am superstitious. I am Southern born and 
bred, and had a colored wet-nurse, Possibly 
from her I imbibed my superstitions. Again, 
I may have inherited them from the dear 
mother, who has the same weakness, In 
fact, it is a family inheritance, and we are 
rather proud of it. My grandfather was a 
great, hale old gentleman, as I remember him 
—a regular Sir Roger de Coverley. He drank 
his port-wine Gaily, and with discretion. He 
did not believe in ghosts, but he had his su- 
perstitions, the main one being bad luck on 
Friday. No enterprise must be inaugurated, 
no good news could come, no important let- 
ter must be written, on this day. Then my 
grandmother, sweet, and saintly, and pious, 
would never look over the left shoulder to 
see the new moon, for trouble would be sure 
to follow ; and, if she should spy it under the 
leaves of heavy foliage—no, no, alas! And 
to spill salt on the table, what quarrels myst 
follow, what family broils! Sitting “‘ below 
the salt,” in other days of plebeian and patri- 
cian distinction, must have been a stirring 
thing. Only think if some grand fellow had 
overturned the salt-cellar between himself 
and neighbor! A quarrel would have en- 
sued—a stiletto, in order. You may be sure 
it would have come (this surmise cum grano 
salis), Then, again, as to dreams. If you 
dream of a wedding, be sure a death is near 
at hand. Think of your nearest and dearest, 
order a tombstone, arrange an appropriate 
inscription, and a respectable funeral. And, 
let two persons look in a mirror at the same 
time, the younger is sure to die. But, if you 
should break a looking - glass—alas ! alas ! 
For seven long years you will be the victim 
of bad luck. Nothing will prosper. Your 
baby will have the whooping-cough and grow 
cross-eyed ; your husband will smoke villain- 
ous cigars and come home late at night ; your 
cook will spoil the dinners and give you “ im- 
pudence,” and finally run away with the but- 
ler and the spoons. 

If you see a pin with the head toward you, 
be sure to pick it up; but, if the point stares 
you in the face, run away from it as if it were 
the sword of Damocles. These are the ex- 
tremes of luck, good and ill. 





If you should cut your nails on Saturday, 
great grief will follow ; but, if you cut them 
on Friday, you will forever be saved from 
that bane of existence—toothache. 

If*you assist at a dinner-party, and find 
you make the thirteenth guest, on no ac- 
count remain, invent some social fiction and 
retire immediately, for, as sure as you live, 
one of the thirteen will die before the year is 
out if all share the prandial repast. The 
sensation of itching is prophetic. If your 
left hand itches, you will receive a gift, sane 
doute ; if your right, just as surely you will 
make a present to some beloved one. And, 
if your foot itches, prepare immediately for 
a journey, for “ the divinity that shapes your 
ends ” notifies you in this way that you are 
to walk on foreign ground. If your nose 
itches, a visitor is coming, so sweep your 
hearth, put on your best gown, and be all 
ready. If, just before your nasal organ has the 
sensation, a fork should fall, your visitor will 
be a gentleman ; if a knife falls, a female gos- 
sip will drop in. 

Through an opened window on « summer 
day an innocent-looking bird comes flying in. 
Who could imagine harm from the bright lit- 
tle thing ? but death in the household is sure 
to follow. If that species of vampire com- 
monly known as a bat should pounce on your 
hair, there it must remain until terrific thun- 
der-claps reverberate through the air, then 
away flies the vicious thing. I know this on 
good authority, for old Aunt Dinah, black 
as the ace of spades, gave me a veracious 
account of how a dreadful bat perched on 
her wool, and would have been there to this 
day if a fearful thunder-storm had not sud- 
denly come up. That is a very pretty poetic 
superstition which comes from the Orient. 
The Eastern girl lights her tiny lamp, launch- 
es it on the broad river, and wistfully watches 
it as it glides along. If the flame burns 
brightly till lost to sight, her lover is faithful 
and she will be happy. If the light expires, 
alas ! what misery is in store for her! If you 
are walking, some soft, ambrosial eve in the 
moonlight, and suddenly see a shooting-star, 
haste to make a wish, and it shall come to 
pass, no matter what it is. I have known 
this since I was quite a little girl. Sitting on 
the piazza one beautiful night, with my dear 
mother, I saw a star dart swiftly over the 
milky-way, and I wished instanter, and “ out 
loud,” for a new doll, and next morning, sure 
enough, I found it on my bed when I opened 
my eyes. You lie awake some night when 
“the rain is on the roof.” Under your win- 
dow your pet dog howls the whole night 
through, and it goes to your heart like the 
wail of a human sufferer, for you know that 
to-morrow or next day you will hear of the 
death of some one “ sacramental unto you Sy 
many an oath of the heart.” To recur to 
dreams. There is a little insect not to be 
mentioned to ears polite, and yet immortal- 
ized by Burns—and, oh! should you dream 
of this troublesome thing, I shudder to think 
of the train of evils and sorrows that will 
come in swift succession, and finally over- 
whelm you. If you are taking a promenade, 
and a cat, black or grizzly, an aristocratic 
Maltese, or a poor, half-starved specimen, fol- 
lows you, take her home, feed her, pet her, 
and wish her welcome, for she will bring you 
good luck. But I say to you, by way of ad- 
vice, never, after too much champagne, punch 
out one of her eyes, then murder your wife, 
else she may bring you to grief, like Poe’s 
“Black Cat.” When your first little baby 
comes, and you think the rosy nails on the 
dimpled fingers ungracefully long, on no ac- 
count attempt to cut them, for your boy will 
grow up a regular Jack Sheppard, or a 
“ sneak-thief,” or, if a little girl, she will devel- 
op into a “shop-lifter.’ Old Mrs. Simpkins, 
whose boy was arrested for stealing water- 
melons, declares it all came from cutting his 
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finger-nails in his infancy, and she makes no 
allowance for hereditary traits. 

If you have a pleasant old farm-house, and 
the cock stands before the door and crows 
lustily three times, you may put on the pot, 
and have the chickens caught for dinner, as 
some of the neighbors are coming without 
delay. This is infallible, and I knew one in- 
hospitable old lady who absolutely murdered 
a rooster who would thus crow daily. Sup- 
pose your best friend offers you, as a gage 
amour, a pretty knife, pearl-handled and 
single-bladed, or ivory-incased, with many 
blades, on no account accept it, or the ties 
of affection are forever sundered. Take my 
word for this, for my maiden aunt can tell 
you a tragedy @ propos. And when the be- 
loved of your house starts on a journey, do 
not forget to throw a slipper after the depart- 
ing. Bon voyage it means and proves, and, 
if it is a wedding-journey, perfect felicity for 
the future isinsured. And a horseshoe hung 
over your door of entrance—why, it is just 
as good as a guardian angel to protect your 
lares ang penates. Only try it. 

Convinced of the infallibility of my dar- 
ling superstitions, I have felt it incumbent on 
me to set them forth for warning and advice, 
but, with my imposing caption, I recall, with 
humiliation, that most charming, delightful, 
and classic of essays by De Quincey. Was 
there ever any thing so delicious ?—Mattie 

lan. 
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LOCAL FETES IN ENGLAND. 


Tue efforts of country places in the mat- 
ter of local fétes and shows are often beset 
with difficulties. The great people, who have 
seen the best of every thing in Paris and 
London, give their money sparsely and their 
energies with languor, or it may be that cer- 
tain of the more good-natured ones kill the 
whole affair by their superabundant patron- 
age, as nurses stifle infants by over-care. The 
very poor can only participate to the extent 
of pence when the thing is organized; they 
can neither subscribe for the general ex- 
penses, nor give time to the a: rangements ; 
and the burden consequently rests on the 
shoulders of the middle class, which, in a 
small country neighborhood, is represented 
by the well-to-do tradesmen, the innkeepers, 
and the rival professionals. Once a year or 
so the desire fastens on these people to get 
up a local féte—say, a flower-show, or games, 
or both combined—as an evidence of local 
vitality, a claim on the county newspaper for 
two or three columns of description with all 
the names in full, flanked by a generous ap- 
plication of adjectives, an occasion for mu- 
tual self-laudation, and a pleasing impression 
of the eyes of England being turned upon 
them. They find their work cut out for them 
when they begin; and, before the end, most 
of them wish that they had not been bitten 
by the mania of parochial ambition, but had 
let the old place lie in its wonted stagnation, 
without attempting to stir it at the cost of so 
much vexation and thankless trouble. 

When the eventful day arrives, every one 
feels that the eyes of England are indeed 
turned hitherward. If the t people are 
languid, the meaner folks are jocund, and the 
stewards are as proud as the proudest ediles 
of old Rome. Their knots of colored ribbon 
make new men of them for the time, and jus- 
tify the instinct which puts its trust in re- 

alia. They are sure to be on the ground 
rom the earliest hours in the morning; and, 
though scoffers might perhaps question the 
practical value of their zeal, no one can doubt 
its heartiness. If it is fussy, it is genuine; 
and, as every one is fussy alike, they cannot 
complain of each other. A band has been 
lent by a neighboring regiment, and the men 
come radiant into the little town. It is de- 





lightful to see the cordial condescension with 
which the trombone and the cornet, the ser- 
pent and the drum, shake hands with their 
civilian friends, and how the fine fellows in 
scarlet accept drinks quite fraternally from 
fustian and corduroy. For a full half-hour 
the town is kept alive by the dazzle and reso- 
nance of these musical heroes as they stand 
before the door of the “public” which they 
have elected to patronize, and lighten the 
pockets of the lieges by the successive “ go’s” 
drained out of them. Then the church-clock 
chimes the appointed hour, and the last flag 
is run up, the finishing touch given to the cali- 
co and the moss, the last award has been af- 
fixed, and the policeman, stationed at the gate 
to keep order among the little boys, has tight- 
ened his belt and drawn on his gloves ready 
for action. The band marches through the 
town, drums beating and fifes playing, and 
when the gates are opened as the clock is on 
the stroke of twelve, they are all settled in 
their places, with their music handy, ready to 
salute the gentry with the overture from 
“ Zampa,” taken in false time. The impos- 
ing effect, however, is rather marred by the 
friendly feelings of the public: for, when 
jolly farmers and small boys insist on shar- 
ing the benches assigned to the red-coats, the 
orchestra has necessarily a piebald kind of 
look that does not add to its dignity. 

The great people do their duty as they 
ought, and come in their carriages, which 
make a show, and give an air of regality to 
the affair. Many of them have had early, 
high-priced tickets given to them in consider- 
ation of their subscribed guineas; it being 
held the right thing to do to give to those 
who can afford to pay, trusting to the pence 
of the multitude for the rest. Nevertheless, 
they regard their presence there as a corvée 
which they must fulfill, but at the least cost 
possible to themselves; so they make up 
parties to meet at a certain time, and endure 
the stewards, who talk fine and are important, 
with the best philosophy granted them by 
Nature. When the second prices come, then 
the real fun of the fair begins. The great 
people are uninterested, and the indifferently- 
grown flowers which are offered for prizes do 
not call forth any enthusiasm, but the smaller 
folk think them superb, and express their ad- 
miration with unstinted delight. When the 
gardener of a neighboring lord exhibits a 
good specimen from his choicest plants, not 
for competition, but as a model for imitation, 
their enthusiasm knows no bounds; and a 
fine alamanda or a richly-colored dracena re- 
ceives almost divine honors. As a rule, the 
flowers in these local shows are poor enough, 
but the fruit is often good, and the vegeta- 
bles magnificent. The highest efforts of com- 
petition are usually devoted to onions and 
beans; but potatoes come in for their due 
share, and the summer celery is for the most 
part an instance of misdirected power. The 
great houses carry off the first prizes, the poor 
little cottage-plots, cultivated at odd hours, 
under difficulties, not touching them in value. 
The gentlemen say they give their prizes to 
their gardeners ; but that does not help the 
cottagers who have spent time and money 
and hope in this unequal struggle of pigmies 
with giants. In some places they divide the 
classes, and give prizes to the gentlefolks 
apart, and to the cottagers by themselves. In 
which case they fulfill the Scriptures literally, 
and give most to those who already have 
most. 

All the local oddities are sure to be at 
these fétes. There is the harmless imbecile 
who wanders about the roads with a pea- 
cock’s feather in his battered old cap, and 
who talks to himself when he cannot find 
another listener; and there is the stalwart 
lady proprietor who farms her own land, and 
knows as much about roots and beasts as 
the best of them. She is reported to have 





thrashed her man in her time, and is said to 
be a crack shot and the best rough-rider for 
miles round. There is the ruined yeoman 
who came into a good property when he was 
a handsome young fellow with the ball at his 
foot, but who has drunk himself from afflu- 
ence to penury, and from sturdy health to 
palsy and delirium tremens, yet who has al- 
ways a kindly word from his betters, having 
been no man’s enemy but his own, and even 
at his worst a good fellow in a. sort of way, 
There is the farmer who is supposed capable 
of buying up all the leaner gentry in a batch, 
but who, being a misogynist, lives by himself 
in his rambling old ruined ball, with a hind 
to do the scullery-maid’s work, and never a 
petticoat about the place. There is the self- 
taught man of science, whose quantities are 
shaky when he tells you the names of his 
treasures, but whose knowledge of local fos- 
sils, of rare plants, of concealed antiquities, 
is true so.far as it goes, if of too great im- 
portance in his estimate of things; and side 
by side with him is the self-made poet, whose 
verses are not always easy to scan, and whose 
thoughts are apt to express themselves 
mistily. These and more are sure to be at 
the féle, bringing their peculiarities as their 
quota, and giving that indescribable but 
pleasant local flavor which is half the inter- 
est of the thing. 

There is a great deal of practical democ- 
racy in these gatherings, if the grand people 
stay into the time of the second prices, which, 
however, they generally do not. If they do, 
then ragged coats jostle the squire’s glossy 
broadcloth, and rude boys crumple the fresh 
silks and muslins of the ladies with the most 
communistic unconcern. The shop-girl and 
farmer’s daughters come out in gorgeous ar- 
ray, with bonnets and chignons, streamers 
and furbelows, of wonderful construction; 
and their sisters of more cultivated taste 
regard their exaggerated toilets as moral 
crimes. But the poor things are happy in 
their ugly finery, and, as millinery is by no 
means an exact science, they. may be par- 
doned if they adopt monstrosities on their 
own account, which a year or so ago had 
been sanctioned by fashion. Sometimes 
“Punch and Judy,” “as performed before 
the queen and Prince Albert,” helps on the 
enjoyment of the day, with the “—— ”’ soft- 
ened out of respect for the clergyman ; some- 
times an acrobat lies down on the grass and 
twirls a huge ball between his feet, which sets 
all the boys to do the like in imitation, and 
perhaps brings down many a maternal] hand 
on fleshy places as the result; or, in some 
localities, a troop of little girls in scarlet- 
and-white plait ribbons dance round a May- 
pole, and are called inappropriately ‘“ morris- 
dancers.” Perhaps there are fireworks at the 
end of all things, when the set pieces will 
not light simultaneously in all their parts, 
the catherine-wheels have the disastrous trick 
of sticking, and only the Roman candles and 
the rockets succeed as they should. But the 
gaping crowd is vociferous and good-natured, 
and holds the whole affair to have been splen- 
did. There is a great deal of coarse jollity 
among the men and women over the failures 
and successes alike; and, if the /ée is in the 
north, there is sure to be more drink afloat 
than is desirable. Headaches are the rule of 
the next morning, with perhaps some things 
lost that can never be regained ; yet, in spite 
of the inevitable abuses, these local fétes are 
things worthy of encouragement, and perhaps 
if the great people would ‘enter into them 
more heartily, and remain on the ground 
longer, the lower orders would behave them- 
selves better all through, and there would 
not be so much rowdyism at the end. It 
does not seem to us that this would be an un- 
endurable sacrifice of time and personal dig- 
nity for the pleasure and morality of the neigh- 
borhood where one lives.—Saturday Review. 
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HE Nation recently contained an article 
on commercial panics, which seemed 
to us to hit a very important nail fairly on 
the head, but not, perhaps, to drive it en- 
tirely home. “ In every work in which men 
engage together,” says the writer, in a sen- 
tence which is a pleasant concession to find 
in the columns of this somewhat pessimistic 
contemporary, “ whether a battle, a polar ex- 
pedition, a march over the plains, or a great 
commercial venture, the state of their spirits 
is of the utmost importance, because hopeful- 
ness is in reality a source of power, and de- 
spondency of weakness.” 
And, later in his article, he proceeds to 
apply this doctrine to commercial affairs in a 
fashion that we are glad to see: 


“ After every monetary convulsion there 
occurs the usual division between the cheerful 
and the gloomy. There is the class which 
thinks the state of affairs, very terrible, and 
the depression sure to last a long time; and 
there is the other class, which thinks that it is 
not at all so bad as it seems, and sure to pass 
over quickly. Now, if a financial crisis con- 
sisted simply and solely in the regret caused 
by the loss or destruction of a certain amount 
of property, it would make comparatively lit- 
tle difference how long this regret lasted. If 
robbed of his fortune, one may feel very dis- 
eonsolate over it, but, if he is still young and 
vigorous, he knows well that the only thing 
to be done is to go to work and try and make 
another, and in the mean time to live frugal- 
ly... . But a financial or commercial crisis is 
not merely a physical phenomenon. It does 
not consist merely in the loss of so much capi- 
tal. It is in large part a moral phenomenon, 
or, in other words, is, as the name ‘ panic’ 
indicates, a complex state of mind, composed 
inasmall degree of regret, but in the larger 
degree of distrust. That is, it not only makes 
people sorry, but despondent. They not only 
mourn over their losses, but for a good while 
they doubt whether they can ever make them 
up. ... Anumber of people suddenly discover 
that they are much poorer than they supposed, 
that a great deal of capital of which they 
thought themselves possessed has been buried 
in unproductive enterprises, and that they 


cannot pay their debts. Now, this is an un- 


pleasant and may be a very dangerous state 
of things, but it is only a very small portion 
of a panic ; the rest of it is made up of widely- 
diffused doubt whether anybody can pay his 
debts or is to be trusted, and whether any in- 
vestment of capital is safe. ... The reason 
why business does net revive is, not that peo- 
ple have lost a good deal of money (that by it- 
self is a reason why it should revive promptly), 
but that each person doubts everybody else’s 
solvency or capacity, and refuses to engage in 
any enterprise needing other people’s codpera- 
tion. Now, this is a distinctly hypochondria- 
cal condition ; and the fault to be found with 
“bears” or ‘croakers’ at such times as these 
is that they help to protract it by maintaining 
that it is a healthy condition, which it is safe 
to cultivate. At this moment there are loud 
Praises of the economies people are practising, 
and there is no doubt that, after a panic, econ- 
omy is eminently wise; but it is folly to sup- 
pose or preach that economy alone will set the 
commercial world on its feet.” 





Thus far the Nation's statements are in- 
disputable and excellently put, and the side 
of the matter that is presented in them is one 
that it is strange to see so seldom noticed. 
But, when the writer of the article has reached 
the end of his mere statement of facts, he 
seems to take refuge in what he would not 
fail to term, if he saw his own phrases elze- 
where, a “ glittering generality.” 

“What we need now,” he says, “is to 
have people begin to buy as usual, and sell 
as usual, and make as usual, and trust each 
other as usual. Of course, the delicate ma- 
chinery of credit, once deranged, cannot be 
readjusted in a day; but the process of re- 
adjustment can be greatly hastened by get- 
ting people to understand that, as usual after 
panics, they are more frightened than hurt ; 
and the way to do this is, not to look about 
every day for fresh omens and predict fresh 
disasters, but to present the good side of the 
situation as far as truth will allow.” 

How is this very desirable end to be at- 
tained ? 

The fault to be corrected rests, to a very 
great extent, of course, with private citizens 
in their relation to others; but it résts to a 
still greater degree with the press, and with 
mercantile leaders in their relations with the 
press. 

With the press, first, to such an extent as 
to sometimes make us doubt altogether the 
expediency of the financial “ editorial,” or 
the column of “ financial notes,” wherever it 
goes beyond mere stock quotations and fig- 
ures. 

In dealing with ordinary matters of news, 
the journals of the country, though always 
wielding a dangerous power, are at most only 
distributing statements which, if false, can 
be promptly contradicted, and their influence 
counteracted by efficient means, But, in the 
financial columns and the financial news, they 
are dealing with interests not open to the 
same rules. Here they can do endless injury. 
Is the possible good sufficient to atone for it? 
When the dispirited leader in a morning 
journal is crowded with gloomy passages, its 
effect is wide-spread and depressing; it is im- 
possible to counteract it. Everybody, except 
the stronger minds (and it must be noticed 
that it is never the stronger minds to which 
any remarks on these subjects apply), is af- 
fected by it. 

Is it supposable that, if the leader were 
cheery, hopeful, encouraging in tone, it would 
have a corresponding effect on the other 
side? He knows little of human nature who 
argues this. Every man—notably in money 
matters—believes the bad on the authority of 
any scribbler; but, when the same scribbler 
shows him the good, he at once becomes sus- 
picious ; he “ knows better;” he buttons his 
pockets. ; 

When it is said in a leading journal that 
“rumors affecting the credit of Jones and 
Smith have of late caused some apprehension 





in financial circles,” is it supposable that 
Jones and Smith can demolish this by a de- 
nial—in its ultimate effects, that is? Yet, 
if a statement shoul2 appear to the effect 
that Jones and Smith were never sounder, 
would it be accepted as any thing but the 
self-applied puff of a shaking firm? It is 
the same with business interests in a larger 
sense. If a journalist has any thing to say 
of a hopeful nature—that is based on some 
real principles of financial economy—let him 
say it; but we submit that the ordinary 
financial columns and financial leaders of the 
daily press have generally grown from a great 
benefit to a frequent abuse. 

Thus far the press alone; but who gives 
its views to the press? “Leading mer- 
chants,” “ prominent financiers” —is there 
no fault here? We leave it for others to dis- 
cuss in his other aspects that curse of the 
day, the “interviewer;” but, in what may 
be called his financial aspect, there can be but 
one way of thinking. Here he is an unmiti- 
gated evil. And the “feading merchant” or 
“‘ prominent financier ” who leaves his legiti- 
mate business to parley with him for a mo- 
ment, is ministering to what he has most 
cause to dread. 

In our opinion, it is time that the rélation 
between the press and the commercisl world 
should undergo some change for the better ; 
and we know of no step that would more 
conduce to the end the Nation has so plainly 
pointed out. In this department of national 
activity, at least, it should be out of the power 
of the press to do what we have so often 
complained of—create a public opinion in its 
own columns, and then comment on it with 
regret, as though it had opposed it from the 
first. 


—— Amid the “ printing of many books,” 
which has been going on for the past century 
or so, the world has run in danger of forget- 
ting the older literary claims upon its atten- 
tion. Among these, the works of no period 
are better worth preserving and cultivating 
than those of the golden era of medisval Ital- 
ian letters, which extended from Dante in bis 
prime, in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to the death of Ariosto, early in the six- 
teenth. 

Between the great epic and the great lyric 
poet of Italy intervened Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Bojardo, and Pulci; immediately after Ari- 
osto came Tasso, the last of that famous and 
almost unbroken line of bards. It is not 
many months since the five-hundredth anni- 
versary of the gentle Petrarch was celebrated 
at Avignon, the fair city where he saw, loved, 
mourned, and poetically immortalized Laura 
de Sade; and just now the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Ariosto’s birth has been the 
occasion of festivity in the picturesque old 
Lombard town of Reggio, where he first saw 
the light. 

Ariosto, like Dante, was of good family, 
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and, like all the literary men and artists of 
his day, depended for encouragement upon 
the patronage of princes and cardinals. It 
was a strange time, that in which he lived— 
the last quarter of the fifteenth and the first 
of the sixteenth century—a wonderful time 
for literary and artistic activity in the histor- 
ical peninsula; a time of dark, tragie deeds 
in courts and societies; a period at once of 
learning and taste, and of barbarity ; of poi- 
soning cardinals, and militant popes, and im- 
mortal geniuses. 

Ariosto himself, wandering from little 
Reggio to big Ferrara, found a patron in that 
able but brutal Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, 
brother of Duke Alfonso, who was made a 
prince of the Church at thirteen, and tried to 
put out the eyes of his younger brother be- 
cause a lady, beloved by them both, had spo- 
ken admiringly of those handsome orbs. Fa- 


vors, too, he received from the De Medicis, | 


especially from that genial son of the mag- 
nificent Lorenzo who became pope, with the 
title of Leo X. 

At Rome Ariosto knew young Raphael, 
who painted a portrait of the bard, which is 
still extant, representing him as a swarthy, 
mild-eyed, placid personage, with neatly- 
trimmed beard and a pleasant face. He must 
have seen the great Michael Angelo when vis- 
iting his noble friends at Florence; for An- 
gelo was then in the fullness of his fame, and 
living in the handsome house which is still 
to be seen adorned with many a relic and 
piece of artistic handiwork of its former cele- 
drated occupant. 

Niccolo Macchiavelli, too, was living at 
that time in Florence, and nothing is more 
likely than that, at the splendid court of the 
De Medicis, the poet, the painter, and the 
politician, all of whom are still famous at 
three centuries’ distance, may have formed a 
notable triangular group in an embrasure of 
the ducal windows. 

How little profitable literature in itself 
was in those days may be judged from Arios- 
to’s contract for the sale of his most noted 
poem, “ Orlando Furioso.” Leigh Hunt tells 
us that the book was printed at the author’s 
own expense ; that “ he was to sell the book- 
seller one hundred copies for sixty livres (five 
pounds and twelve shillings) on condition of 
the books not being sold at the rate of more 
than sixteen sous; that the bookseller, after 
disposing of the hundred copies, was to have 
as many more as he chose on the same terms; 
and that, on his failure to require a further 
supply, Ariosto was to be at liberty to sell his 
volumes to whom he pleased.” Milton, not 
many years after, received just about as much 
for “ Paradise Lost” in book-reading Eng- 
land. 

Like Petrarch with his Laura, Dante with 
his Beatrice, and Tasso with his Leonora, 
Ariosto found a lady fair to celebrate in 
verse, though he is very far from deifying 


her, as the rest did their mistresses. Of | 





the charming Lydia he says, in “ Orlando 
Furioso,” that she was doomed to be pun- 
ished in the smoke of Tartarus as a jilt and a 
coquette. Cardinal Bembo advised him to 
overlook imperfections so slight, but the poet 
was obdurate, and finally married a widow, 
with whom he fell in love on “St. John’s 
day,” and whose golden tresses he rapturous- 
ly contrasted with his own jet-black hair. 

It is interesting to read Leigh Hunt’s de- 
scription of his personal appearance: “ He 
was tall and stout, with a dark complexion, 
bright black eyes, black and curling hair, 
aquiline nose, and shoulders broad but a lit- 
tle stooping. His aspect was thoughtful, and 
his gestures were deliberate.” He was a true 
Lombard in gravity aud dignity. Titian, as 
well as Raphael, has left a portrait of him; 
and, between the two, we get a very fair idea 
of the man. 

An Italian writer has said that readers 
will “admire Tasso, love Pulci, and adore 
Ariosto.” As a writer, he was the best- 
known personage of his day in Italy; and, 
although his first essays were in dramatic 
writing and satirical squibs, his fame rests 
upon the “ Orlando Furioso.” As a romance, 
this poem is not superior to many of that ro- 
mance writing and acting age; but for its 
variety and vigor, its admirable portraiture 
of character, especially that of Angelica, his 
heroine, its spirited movement throughout, 
its eminent truthfulness to Nature, and its 
powerful contrasts, it must be ranked higher 
than the “Orlando Innamorato” of Pulci, 
which the poet evidently aspired to eclipse. 

It is a pity that so noble a poem should 
have been written to flatter, by its fulsome 
panegyric, so thoroughly corrupt and cruel a 
man as Cardinal d’Este. Indeed, nothing is 
more striking in the history of letters than 
the contrast between the mean devices of 
poets to get favor and fortune, and the in- 
spired exaltation of their poetic flights. 


—— The ravages of the Commune in the 
“siren of cities” are rapidly being repaired, 
with the general fortunes of France. Al- 
ready frequenters of Paris find it as gay and 
resplendent as of old, and report that the 
desolations of civil war have left scarcely a 
discernible trace behind. The Column Ven- 
déme once more looms close by the Rue de 
Rivoli, though it is as yet uncrowned by 
statue or bust, for the powers that be fear to 
restore the bronze Napoleon, in his redingote 
grise, to its former perch. The palaces of St.- 
Cloud and Tuileries are to be straightway re- 
stored, and the Hétel-de-Ville, which, as it 
stands, is declared “the finest ruin in Eu- 
rope,” will ere long be put once more into 
condition to receive the guests of the great 
city with all its historic hospitality. 

Among the buildings destroyed by the 
Courbets and Assis was the handsome palace 
of the Legion of Honor, on the left quays of 
the Seine. This has been wholly rebuilt by 





subscription, and is now again occupied by the 
officials of that Order. Some sixty thousand 
persons scattered over the world have been 
deeply interested in this restoration, for that 
is about the number of the living “ Legiona- 
ries of Honor.” 

The Legion was devised by the first Na- 
poleon when he was a consul; it was one of 
his inventions for attaching to him large num. 
bers of citizens and soldiers preparatory to 
his ascending the imperial throne. Ever 
since, the crosses, ribbons, and scarfs of the 
Legion of Honor have been freely scattered 
right and left by successive governments 
upon foreigners as well as Frenchmen, for all 
sorts of-reasons, from that of the taking of 
the Malakoff to the exhibition of a pretty 
picture, or the display of a prize-piano. 

It has been a cheap way of rewarding at 
once signal and insignificint services; for 
confirming the loyalty of provincial mayors, 
and enabling foreigners to carry away a pleas- 
ant impression of French liberality ; and so 
lavishly has it been used that every other 
man one meets on the boulevards has a bit 
of the symbolic red ribbon in his button-hole, 
and few soldiers of France are so poor as to 
be without the little five-rayed enameled 
cross. 

Napoleon understood human nature well, 
especially European hufhan nature, which is 
seldom so democratic or cynical as not to be 
pleased with the toy of a cross and the sepa- 
ration from the common mass implied by a 
decoration. 

The Legion of Honor has, however, its 
practical uses. It is endowed with a fund for 
the relief of “ poor and distressed ”’ legiona- 
ries, and each of its military members has a 
pension ; while the orphan daughters of de 
ceased members are under the special care of 
the Order, the head of which is by law their 
guardian and protector. Thus the new pal- 
ace is mainly the dispenser of well-consid- 
ered charities, and its beneficent work is felt 
far and wide throughout France. It is pleas- 
ant to hear of its restoration, moreover, as 
adding to the architectural beauties of Paris, 
of which it now constitutes one of the most 
conspicuous ornaments, standing as it does 
in full view of the opposite and more fash- 
ionable side of the Seine. 





. 
The latest instance of useless in- 
genuity and wasted industry is afforded by @ 
man in Michigan, E. F. Phillips, who has 
written 5,115 words on a postal-card, which 
would fill more than three pages of the Jour- 
naL. If his time and labor were worth noth- 
ing, and if his correspondent has no difficulty 
in borrowing a microscope to decipher the 
epistle, then doubtless he has done well and 
practised a true economy in saving two cents 
of postage. Now, if he should invest those 
two cents in two more postal-caris, and write 
5,115 words on each, he would save four cents 
more. Then those four cents could be invest 
ed in four cards which would hold 20,460 
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words, and save eight cents. And thus he | 
might continue ad libitum, his savings and 
his correspondence both increasing in a geo- 
metrical ratio, until, on the one hand, he had 
drained the United States Treasury, and made | 
Croesus a beggar, in comparison ; and, on the | 
other hand, his literary productions had put | 
Dumas and G, P. R. James and Mrs, South- | 
worth to shame. Why not? It all follows | 
logically from the original fact. If it is worth 
while to save two cents in postage, it is doub- 
ly worth while to save four. 

We wonder if Mr. Phillips has ever served 
a term in State-prison? Doubtless he has; 
for the policy of secluding prisoners and giv- 
ing them little or no opportunity to read or 
otherwise employ their time usefully, has 
driven them to such expedients as building 
miniature saw-mills in glass bottles, con- 
structing watches out of wheaten straw, mak- 
ing a set of jewelry from a beef-bone, and 
cutting a model of St. Peter’s at Rome out 
of a brick. Whether this is preferable to 
the ancient custom of taming mice might be 
an interesting question for debate. It cer- 
tainly has the advantage of a more durable 
result; but then, in the other case, not only 
the man was amused, but the mouse was 
benefited. And who shall say that some 
such incident may not begin an intellectual 
development in the race of mice whose ef- 
fects, in the course of a few billion years, 
would astonish Darwin himself ? 

But, as the essayists are wont to remark, 
this is a digression. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Phillips has served a term or two in 
State-prison. Such marvelous ingenuity and 
industry are taught in no other school than 
the solitude of the prisoner’s cell. Perhaps he 
is the identical man who built the saw-mill | 
in the bottle, or made the watch out of straw 
taken from his bed, which had a real tick 
in it. 

Who was the king—was he fabulous or 
historical ?—who witnessed the skill and ac- 
curacy which, by long practice, one of his 
subjects had acquired in spitting peas at a 
mark, and then, clapping his hands, ex- 
claimed, with royal liberality, and with a 
sense of appropriateness not always given to 
kings, “‘ The fellow shall be rewarded with a 
bushel of peas to spit?” A modern king 
would of course have added—“ And put his 
name in the newspapers !” 





For a matter with which we have 
not the slightest concern, the “ goings on” 
of various English clergymen attract us 
Strangely. The stone which the curate cast 
out of the kirkyard because its inscription 
set forth that the deceased’s relative was a 
reverend, whereas he was only a Wesleyan 
minister, was of no less interest to us than 
to the good bishops who wrote so many let- 
ters about it. We mused long upon the won- 
ders of the Establishment’s etiquette when 
we learned that a cricket club had declined a 
challenge from a neighboring club, giving as 
a reason that some of the challenging eleven 
were non-conformists : »nd, far away as were 
his griefs, we pitied the small boy who, after 
working long in the “ field,” was refused his 
“innings” at the national game, “ because,” 
Said the vigilant master of the school where 








this incident occurred, “ he did not attend the 
services at our church,”” Such unreasonable, 
virulent, and eccentric transactions are only 
“ goings on” in etiquette. We are promised 
a “going on” in law. 

“T do not believe in eternal punishment 
or in a personal devil,” said recently an in- 
cautious layman to his clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, at Clifton, England. 

“Send me a retraction of those senti- 
ments,” replied the clergyman, promptly, “ or 
I shall refuse you the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 

Sure enough, at the layman's next attend- 
ance at the holy communion, the clergyman 
passed him over and noticed him not. Now, 
the layman, who it seems feared no punish- 
ment, possessed a cunning and a legal mind. 
Taking the precaution to comply with the 
rubric and give beforehand notice of his in- 
tention to communicate, he again attended 
the holy communion. He was again passed 
over. Strengthened now, however, by favor- 
able opinions from the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, this hungry soul intends to at- 
tend once more the sacrament at the church 
in question, and, if again “ passed over,” he 
will at once take proceedings against the cler- 
gyman “in the proper court!” 

For a man that disbelieves in the punish- 
ment which awaits the wicked, we regard this 
would-be communicant as unusually eager to 
keep within the fold of the church; while, 
for a man who believes in both devil and 
punishment, this clergyman appears to us 
brave even to temerity. We shall await with 
curiosity the particulars of the approaching 
lawsuit, and, whether the layman’s cause 
takes the form of an equitable action for the 
specific delivery of the actual substance of 


| the supper, or whether he asks “ the proper 


court” for a mandamus to compel the clergy- 
man to admit him willy-nilly to the commun- 
ion (the only forms of legal action we can 
see to be open to him), our interest is not a 
little aroused. 





iterary, 





A WEEK or two ago we noticed the publi- 
cation, by Messrs. Osgood & Co., of Mr. 


| E. C. Gardner’s ‘“‘ Homes, and how to make 


them,” as belonging to a somewhat new class 
of literature—hints and instructions in rela- 
tion to architecture conveyed in something the 
* Friends-in-Council” fashion—through im- 
aginary discussions of the subject. A book of 
similar intent, though very different in plan, 
and on a much more extended scale, is Mr. 
George M. Towle’s translation of Viollet-le- 
Due’s “* Story of a House.” 

The plot of this architectural tale, if we 
may so term it, is very simple. Paul, the son 
of a rich French land-owner, is at home dur- 
ing a school vacation; and hears that his fa- 
ther has in view the building of a house for his 
(Paul’s) older sister, who has recently mar- 
ried. Paul, who imagines it to be a very easy 
matter to make a few plans and drawings, and 
build any thing from a farm-house to a chateau 
(for he has seen his cousin, an architect, going 
to work, simply enough, with a few rulers and 
papers), thinks he would like to plan his sis- 
ter’s new home, and forthwith proceeds to 
draw a sketch with this view. This is sub- 





mitted to the architect cousin when he arrives, 
and leads him to begin that course of instruc- 
tion and discussion with his young relative 
which forms the remaining substance of the 
book, the building going up with great suc- 
cess under the combined efforts of the profes- 
sional and the juvenile amateur, while the 
reader does not fail to absorb a vast amount 
of useful information. 

Mr. Towle’s excellent translation has re- 
ceived the best of treatment at the hands of 
printers and binders, and comes to us in very 
ornate and elaborate skape, copiously illus- 
trated from Viollet-le-Duc’s own drawings. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. publish this 
week their new ‘‘ School History of Germany,” 
by Bayard Taylor. It is based upon the works 
of three leading German authors—Dittmar, Von 
Rochau, and David Miller. Intended for a 
text-book, it is simple and readable in style, 
and clear in arrangement, avoiding any at- 
tempt at philosophical writing, and never 
varying from accuracy for the sake of pictu- 
resqueness, With regard to one point, Mr. 
Taylor says: ‘‘ While endeavoring to write 
very simply and intelligibly, I have purposely 
avoided a childish style of narrative. There 
has been a tendency, of late, to bring certain 
kinds of school histories down to the level of 
minds which are hardly developed enough to 
study history at all; consequently, where it is 
followed, many events must be omitted or 
only imperfectly explained. I consider that 
some effort besides that of memory is quite 
necessary to the pupils; and I am sure that 
none of them who have the true spirit will ob- 
ject to be treated as if a little older, instead 
of younger.” Beginning with a sketch of the 
earliest inhabitants of Germany in historic 
times, the book follows its subject with con- 
siderable elaboration down to events even 
later than the Franco-German War. It will 
supply a want long felt among our educational 
works. 


Commenting on some new works on Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the Saturday Review says: 
‘* Like the figure in the wax-work show which, 
by a change of dress, could be made to do duty 
either as a murderer or as a monarch, the last 
Queen of Scots is alternately placed before us as 
an angel and a fiend by her several historians. 
This difference of opinion extends to the minut- 
est details. They are not at one as to the color 
of her hair, or*even as to the dress which she 
wore on the scaffold. In fact, no two portraits 
of this hapless queen, whether drawn by pen 
or pencil, are alike. Yet, the chief events of 
her life are well known. Her own letters and 
those of her correspondents have been placed 
within the reach of all readers by the pains- 
taking researches of diligent investigators. 
With such resources at command for judging 
of her character and for getting some insight 
into the spirit of the times in which her lot 
was cast, it does seem strange that there should 
still be two distinctly-marked lines of opinion 
as to the motives which prompted her actions, 
and as to her guilt or innocence of the crimes 
laid to her charge. But, as has been well said, 
the spirit of the times in most cases means the 
spirit of men’s minds in which the events of 
the time are mirrored ; and in no page of his- 
tory is this truth more strikingly set forth than 
in the treatment which Mary Stuart has met 
with at the hands of her numerous biogra- 
phers. The number, too, of those biographers, 
the warmth with which her claims have been 
discussed by persons of all classes and of di- 
vers nations, Jend an almost prophetic signifi- 
cance to her own assertion, that she stood be- 
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fore the theatre of the world. This queen, who 
languished away eighteen years of the prime of 
life in the dull dreariness of obscure English 
country-houses, has since her death become 
the theme of song, the heroine of tragedy, 
and the unfailing subject of historical contro- 
versy. That an interest so universal and so 
inexhaustible should have been felt in her fate 
seems incomprehensible if we consider the 
place which she occupied in the political 
world.” 


A writer in the Examiner believes he has 
discovered an unknown sonnet of Shake- 
speare. ‘‘ There is a sonnet,’’ he says, “ pre- 
fixed to John Florio’s ‘Second Fruits,’ pub- 
lished in the spring of 1591, which is not with- 
out certain marks of Shakespearean parentage. 
*Second Fruits’ is not, perhaps, prima facie, 
a book where one would naturally expect to 
find a recommendation by Shakespeare—be- 
ing nothing but a book of dialogues and apho- 
risms, printed in parallel columns of English 
and Italian, to help those speaking the one 
language to acquire a knowledge of the other. 
But those who remember the interest then 
taken in the Italian language, the probability 
that Shakespeare shared that interest, and the 
fact that both Shakespeare and Florio, who was 
a famed teacher of Italian, were protégés of the 
young Earl of Southampton, will not be in- 
clined to deny the authorship on external 
probabilities, if the sonnet seems otherwise 
worthy of so distinguished an origin. It runs 
as follows, the compliment turning upon the 
title ‘ Fruits,’ the name Florio, and the season 
of publication : 


‘PHAETON TO HIS FRIEND FLORIO. 


*Sweet friend, whose name agrees with thy in- 
crease, 
How fit arrival art thou of the spring | 
For when each branch hath left his flourish- 


ing, 
And green-locked summer's shady pleasures 


cease, 
She makes the winter's storms repose in peace 
And spends her franchise on each living 


thing: . 
The daisies sprout, the little birds do sing ; 
Herbs, gums, and plants, do vaunt of their re- 


ease. 
So when that all our English wits lay dead 
(Except the Laurel that is ever green), 
Thou with thy fruits our barrenness o’erspread, 
And set thy flowery pleasance to be seen. 
Such fruits, such flow’rets of morality, 
Were ne'er before brought out of Italy.’ 


**The concluding couplet is bald, apparently 
from the necessity that the author was under 
of returning from his description of the sea- 
sons to the dry reality in hand; but, other- 
wise, those familiar with the commendatory 
verses of the period will recognize at once its 
superiority to commonplace.” 


‘The second volume of Mr. Rossiter John- 
son’s series —‘‘ Little Classics’? —is entitled 
** Intellect,” and has the following table of 
contents: ‘* The House and the Brain,” Bul- 
wer’s famous story, published long ago in 
Blackwood, and calculated to send a shud- 
der through the strongest nerves; “* D’Outre 
Mort)” by Harriet Prescott Shofford; Poe’s 
‘Fall of the House of Usher;” Dickens’s 
‘Chops the Dwarf;” Hawthorne’s tale, 
“* Wakefield;’? De Quincey’s famous essay, 
** Murder, considered as one of the Fine Arts ;” 
and, finally, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
** The Captain’s Story.” 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish a neat and 
tasteful edition of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s collected 
poems ; the individual pieces composing it are 
all familiar through publication in periodicals. 
The volume is published under the title, 
** Cloth of Gold, and Other Poems,”* 





The Atheneum contains the following notice of 
Miss Ticknor’s recently-published interesting Life 
of Dr. Cogswell: ** A * Life of Joseph Green Cogs- 
well, as sketched in his Letters,’ has been private- 
ly printed at Cambridge, United States, under the 
editorship of Miss Anna Eliot Ticknor. Mr. Cogs- 
well was well known to the booksellers and libra- 
rians of Europe as first Superintendent of the As- 
tor Library, New York, in whose welfare he felt 
the deepest interest. Indeed, the famous Astor 
Library may be eaid, in some degree, to have owed 
its existence to Mr. Cogswell. It was he that in- 
doctrinated Mr. John Jacob Astor, the celebrated 
millionaire, with the idea of devoting a portion 
of his enormous wealth to the establishment of a 
great public library. Cogswell lived with him for 
years, and kept the eubject continually under his 
notice. He even induced him to buy books to a 
large amount on various occasions, to be trans- 
ferred to the library which was to be founded after 
Mr. Astor’s decease. For nearly ten years there 
was a certain amount of doubt as to what might 
eventually take place. At length, however, Mr. 
Astor died, in March, 1848, and left by his will four 
hundred thousand dollars toward founding a free 
public library. In the interests of this library, Mr. 
Cogswell undertook as many as seven voyages to 
Europe, where he made many friends. He was alzo 
an intimate friend of Washington Irving, Mr. Bre- 
voort, and other distinguished Americans. He 
was much liked in social circles, for, besides being 
ascholar, he was a kind, benevolent man. He died, 
aged eighty-five years, on the 26th of November, 
1871.” 





Fine Arts, 


ATTLE-PICTURES are not usually in- 
teresting, and are nearly always sensa- 
tional. If the artist does not know how to 
give the events as they actually occurred a 
dramatic dress, he almost invariably seeks to 
lend an adventitious value to his subject by 
scenes of violence, and death, and terrible pas- 
sages of fire and blood. We scarcely remember 
one battle-scene of a high order of artistic mer- 
it, with the exception of some of the splendid 
frescoes in Venice, where the greatest painters 
have set forth, on glowing ceilings, the tri- 
umphs of Venice over her enemies, and doges 
and cardinals, Turks and Europeans, in gon- 
dolas and galleys, on the sea and under the 
shadow of St. Mark’s, mingle in a gorgeous 
maze of the colors of Tintoretto and Titian. 

The Netherlands, in their wars, are repre- 
sented, also, often on the walls of their own 
public buildings ; but, so far as we recollect, 
the most interesting of the scenes from her 
history are composed of councils of her gen- 
erals, comfortably sitting about long tables in 
large halls; and Rembrandt’s groups are of 
peaceful scenes, even though war hovers di- 
rectly about them. 

The French paintings of their own deeds 
of war are wrought to the most intense pitch 
of dramatic effect, and the battles of Napoleon, 
the French Revolution, and the earlier scenes 
of French history, have been painted by Hor- 
ace Vernet, David, and their school, up to the 
highest pitch to which powder, fire, and blood, 
could bring them. 

Of course the natural suggestion of war is of 
fire and smoke; still, it seems to us that our 
own painters of such subjects, who, from the 
circumstances of the times, were led naturally 
to follow in the lead of the French painters of 
the early part of this century, have rather de- 
lineated their conception of what a battle 
should be than painted it under its own true 
aspects. Serried ranks, bayonet-charges, and 
men dressed to the point of dress-parade, have 
usually been the stock-in-trade of such scenes ; 
and only those who have been in actual battle 
could dissipate these illusions, for they alone 





were aware how forlornly ill-clad were the 
ranks who had slept for weeks in muddy 
fields, and they had seen how often regula- 
tion caps and uniforms were replaced, if re- 
placed at all, by any odd garment that came 
to hand. Bayonet - charges, too, such soi- 
diers assure us, are very rare; and, what with 
dodging fire by ambushes, dropping behind 
stray bushes or low hillocks, the fields of battle 
in America have rarely been as regular as the 
conventional battle-painters would have us be- 
lieve. It is from this modern and realistic 
stand-point that several of the best paintings 
of our late war have been made, and Julian 
Scott and James Walker have done a great 
deal to perpetuate the true spirit of scenes 
which they themselves witnessed. 

Five years ago or more, General Hooker 
gave Mr. Walker the order for his painting of 
* Lookout Mountain, and the Battle above the 
Clouds ;’’ and, to enable him as far as possi- 
ble to make himself master of the treatment 
of such subjects, sent him to Europe to study 
the great battle-paintings of various countries. 
After an examination of the best of these, Mr. 
Walker returned here, and spread the largest 
canvas, we believe, that has ever been cov- 
ered by such a subject in America. He had 
been in the war, and himself witnessed the 
whole progress of the whole battle—the ma- 
neuvres of the officers, the march of the men, 
and finally the turning of the battle, were al] 
familiar to him. 

The moment when his picture is taken is 
as the rebels give way, und the fate of the day 
is turned. In the middle distance of the great 
canvas the blue, granite form, Lookout Moun- 
tain, is cut in two by along belt of cloud, that 
hovered over it all day, alternately settling 
and concealing one army and then the other, 
or spreading in a thick veil over the plain be- 
low. Down the valley, on either side of the 
mountain, lie the plains of Chattanooga, and 
the creeks and bills about which both armies 
have fought and marched ; while, up the broad 
flank of Lookout Mountain itself, files and 
rows of soldiers and guns mark the line of 
the Confederates and the Union soldiers. In 
the centre of the plain below, to the right, a 
company of artillery has just come up, and 
the men in it, many of whose faces are por- 
traits of actual persons, are full of life and 
spirited action. To the left a regiment of cav- 
alry is drawn up, the riders being naturally 
posed, quite differently from the set position 
of conventional pictures. Between these two 
bodies of troops, and slightly separated from 
them by his aides, General Hooker is the fore- 
most person in the picture, riding his white 
horse “* Potomac,” his companion, we believe, 
during the whole war. General Hooker is 
talking with Major Reynolds, an officer of 
very high rank ; and about forty of the men in 
this portion of the painting are drawn from 
life. 

The front of the picture is very cleverly 
nianaged by the introduction into it of a regi- 
ment of Kentucky infantry, one of whom the 
spectator fancies himself to be, as only the up- 
per portion of the men’s figures appear in the 
painting; and it is over their heads and be- 
tween the shoulders of some of them, that the 
visitor gazes into the picture. We who re- 
member the war so vividly all recollect the 
look of the slouch felt hats, the coarse, dark- 
cloth uniforms and half- worn knapsacks, 
shoulder-straps, and top-boots, that were 
brought back by the soldiers, home from 
wounds or on furlough ; the look, too, on the 
weather-beaten skin and thin faces, rough hair 
and keen eyes, all come back to us a8 we 806 
this picture, full of the spirit of that war. This 
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portion of the painting excites a very great in- 
terest from its homely reality, so instinct is it 
with the very life of the private soldiers of 
our army; and, although, of course, the offi- 
cers were very important, it was by these 
masses of men that people were most deeply 
interested. , 

Apart from this human phase of the pict- 
ure, Mr. Walker seems to us to have portrayed 
the officers satisfactorily ; and, if their horses 
are not quite so good as they miglft be, their 
riders possess naturalness and diguity. 

As an artistic composition the picture is 
very good. It is simply massed in its light 
and shade, and the general forms of the lines 
in it are pleasing, though not specially sub- 
tile. The general color, too, is very fair, and 
individual forms and separate portions are 
quite clear and excellent. The color, too, of 
the landscape would be quite satisfactory even 
were the painting made only to show this sec- 
tion of country. It seems to us that the at- 
mosphere over the mountains and the distance 
has slightly too strong a chalky white in it, 
and that, if it had been either a little thinner 
or more toned with yellow, it had been more 
pleasing, from its greater warmth; but the 
balancing of hues, where there are so many, is 
always exceedingly difficult, and a summer at- 
mosphere had perhaps made the foreground 
cold. The positive colors in the battle-flags di- 
viding the air-tints of the background from the 
earth-hues of the near foreground come in with 
great precision and effect ; and, if the textures 
of flesh, cloth, and metal, are sometimes inade- 
quately distinguished, we can only say that, 
where so much has been well and nobly exe- 
cuted and conceived, it is only an ignoramus 
who could expect or demand absolute perfec- 
tion, which is never present in any picture. 

We understand that General Hooker con- 
templates bestowing this fine painting as a 
gift on his native Stute of Massachusetts, his 
adopted one of California, or on the place of 
his permanent residence, New York. Which- 
ever is the happy recipient, or if the general 
retains its ownership for himself, the possessor, 
we consider, has one of the very best historical 
paintings that has ever been made in America. 





Music and the Drama, 


Italian Opera. 


IHE chief interest of the renewal of “Il 
Barbiere,” heard for the first time in 
three years, was in the introduction of Sig. 
Debassini and Mdlle. Donadio to the public. 
No better medium to test the vocal art of these 
singers than the joyous, sparkling, bird-like 
melody of this opera could have been selected. 
Sig. Debassini approved himself a thorough 
success in his American début. In many re- 
Spects, notably in its vocal phase, his A/ma- 
viva was a gem of art. To a graceful exterior 
this young tenor unites a powerful and de- 
lightful quality of voice. He performed the 
elaborate roulades and fioriture of Rossini with 
an agility and ease which absolutely laughed 
ut difficulty. His action, though indicative of 
inexperience, had yet so much of intelligence 
and dramatic instinct that the public will un- 
doubtedly look forward, with no little warmth 
of welcome, to each new part in which he ap- 
pears, 

If it be fair to judge of Mdlle. Donadio by 
her first appearance, our estimate of her will 
be far less favorable. Her voice, though sup- 
ple and agreeable, seems to us to lack timbre, 
and to be lamentably weak. . Her acting is 





stamped by the same relative characteristics ; 
and, when the critic pronounces it ladylike, he 
has exhausted all the eulogium which strict 
truth will justify. 

The great musical feature of the week end- 
ing October 18th was the production of the 
new opera by Marchetti, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,’”’ heard 
for the first time, we believe, out of Italy. 
The libretto has been very slightly altered 
from Victor Hugo’s romantic play, and its 
non-production in Paris is said to have been 
the result of the great Frenchman’s indignant 
protest against his work being set in musical 
framework. Marchetti, like his ambitious ri- 
vals, Gomez and Ponchielli, is regarded as one 
of the few very promising young composers in 
Italy, and ‘* Ruy Blas” was received with a de- 
gree of favor which gave it a presumptive claim 
on the public. 

M. Strakosch, in giving this new work, has 
only followed his liberal and enterprising an- 
tecedents, and deserves thanks, although the 
opera has justly failed to make much impres- 
sion. The libretto has a noble theme, and, in 
the few departures made from the original, we 
cannot but think thatthe author has weakened 
his topic. But, of course, the music is the 
main thing, and the inspiration the composer 
gets from his subject is the principal result to 
be looked for from the dramatic intention, be 
it never so intense or elaborate. 

There is much in the music of “* Ruy Blas”? 
which is bright and catching, though these 
passages are rather in the shape of scraps and 
fragments than of well-worked-out melodies. 
Occasionally a brightly original strain is heard, 
with all the signs of a strong individuality ; 
but, as one listens closely, the phrases are 
made to degenerate into the old threadbare, 
conventional endings. Marchetti appears to 
have many bright and fresh ideas, but, in the 
attempt to embody them, he loses control of 
himself and his material, and we think disap- 
pointedly, after all the bright hopes raised. 
‘“* After all, this is machine-made music, and 
the divine spark glows here and there, but it 
is buried under a perfect plethora of the com- 
monplace.”” It is but natural in a young com- 
poser that occasionally there should be remi- 
niscences of the great masters. If this were the 
main criticism to be made, the summing up of 
the judgment might be far more favorable. 
The young composer, however, is such a slave 
to the old conventional forms that, without 
the affluence and fullness of melodic power 
with which the great men of Italy have re- 
deemed faults of construction, he commits the 
blunder of leaving it to the former to carry 
the opera. While depending on melody as 
the main feature of success, he does not give 
us melody in that spontaneous force which is 

the best guarantee for the beauty and symme- 
try of its expression. 

Sig. Marchetti shows still greater lack in the 
matter of harmony and orchestration, an element 
with which music-lovers are becoming more 
and more familiar, and for which their demand 
is becoming more and more exacting. The or- 
chestral accompaninient is thin and meagre in 
the extreme. The prelude lacks vigor and 
meaning, and, as the opera proceeds, we fail 
utterly to detect any richness and warmth of 
coloring in the instrumental work, or any pur- 
pose except merely to help and support the 
voices. All the vast effects to be wrought by 


this most potent organ of operatic art are to- 
tally ignored. The deficiency becomes at 
times painful in the extreme, accustomed, as 
we are, to the great work given by so many 
of the standard masters to the orchestra. 
Without any detailed examination of the 
music, a running record of the principal num- 


bers of interest will suffice for our purpose. 
The first act has little in it of any musical val- 
ue, arather pretty but not forcible scena and 
duet between the tenor and barytone being the 
piece de résistance. The second act shows us 
the Queen and her court in a garden-pavilion. 
A grand scene for the Queen and her Maid-of- 
honor (Mme. Potentini and Miss Cary) gives 
an elaborate melody, in which the former has 
a powerful motive, dramatically speaking, but 
very conventional and threadbare music. Ca- 
silda’s air is evidently designed as a bravura 
piece, being very laboriously worked up with 
runs, trills, and other of the stock ornaments 
of the art. But, after all, though Miss Cary’s 
superb voice and finished execution made the 
very best of her material, the impression left 
was similar to that of an exercise or singing- 
lesson, as any thing like a musical idea was 
absent. The very beautiful and effective quin- 
tet, with chorus, which follows, is one of the 
gems of the opera, and was redemanded. The 
closing terzeto of the act, for soprano, contral- 
to, and tenor, is also a very clever piece of” 
work. In the third act, Ruy Blas has vigor- 
ous and taking arias, which give fine opportu- 
nities for declamatory singing. Sig. Carpi did 
not fail to make the best of his chances, and, 
in several chest B naturals and long-sustained 
A’s, gave fresh proof of the splendid volume 
and power of his voice. A beautiful duet be- 
tween tenor and soprano, full of dramatic unc- 
tion, and a taking duo between contralto and 
tenor, succeed in quick succession. These are 
perhaps the most finished and powerful pas- 
sages in the opera, and show so much musical 
power as to make us deeply regret its lack in 
other parts. 

The dramatic conditions of the last act will 
be vividly remembered by many of the public 
from their associations of the play with the pict- 
uresque and splendid performance of Charles 
Fechter in the same play. Its great feature is 
the duel between Don Sallustio (barytone) and 
Ruy Blas (tenor), in which the stake played for 
is the salvation or ruin of the Queen’s honor. 
The noble dramatic situation is somewhat lost 
by the actual duel being removed from the 
stage; but, in the main, there is abundant op- 
portunity for dramatic energy, the other con- 
ditions of the scene being very effective. The 
scena and trio for soprano, tenor, and barytone, 
are well conceived, and the music, in some of 
its phases, very striking and effective. But 
the impression left on the mind is, that the 
composer has failed in making the best out of 
a great opportunity. The principle of climax, 
for which there is a most available chance, is 
not used, and, as is common with Marchetti’s 
attempts, the ending is very disappointing. 
The final duet between tenor and soprano, 
which closes the opera, has some sentimental 
beauty, but hardly satisfies one’s ideas of the 
capacities of the situation as a powerful im- 
pulse for musical creation. As a contrast, let 
us compare it with the closing duct of ** Aida,” 
given a few nights before, that passionate and 
beautiful swan-song of two breaking hearts, 
which lingers in the memory with undying 
tenderness. 

Of the opera, as an entirety, we can briefly 
say that, though it is full of bright gleams of 
power and originality, it totally lacks sus- 
tained power and the evidence of decided mu- 
sical mastery. Even the excellence of the 
detached arias is of a fragmentary kind. Sev- 
eral of the concerted pieces and choruses are 
very good, though not specially new in con- 
struction and treatment. The opera cannot in 
any sense be pronounced a great work, but 
there are few who will fail to discover brilliant 





promise and powerful latent gifts that are not 
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yet emancipated from the bondage of conven- 
tional training. 

Sig. Carpi is the most prominent figure in 
the representation of the opera. His noble 
voice and fine dramatic talent showed them- 
selves to very great advantage. Mme. Polen- 
tini screams and labors in her higher notes, 
but her voice, on the whole, is so good and 
trusty, and her art as a prima donna dramatica 
so thorough in her rendering of the Queen, 
that the performance is more than satisfactory. 
It is supererogatory to say that Miss Cary sang 
and acted superbly. It is only justice to this 
lady to assert for her that there is to-day in 
the world no prima donna contralta who is 
her equal, certainly not her superior. The day 
will probably come when Europe will tear her 
from us, but may it be faroff! Sig. del Puente 
gave his part like a true artist, and contributed 
effectually to the pleasure of the representa- 
tion. The ensemble of the opera shows evi- 
dence of Sig. Muzio’s thorough skill, and it 
need not be said that his conductorship was 
all that could be wished. 


But few better concert-troupes have been 
organized than that which gets the distinguish- 
ing feature of its title from Mdlle. de Murska, 
the great Hungarian singer. The extraordina- 
ry singing of this lady last year in opera 
created something like a genuine “‘ sensation,” 
to use a much-abused word legitimately. Had 
her surroundings been favorable at that time, 
it is difficult to see why she would not have 
made a profound impression on the public 
equal to that left by any of the great prima 
donnas who had preceded her. 

As it is, Mdlle. de Murska is likely to be 
chiefly associated in the minds of the public 
with greatness as a concert-singer. The troupe 
gathered about this central luminary is, on the 
whole, one of much more than common excel- 
lence, and it is difficult to see how it could 
have been improved, with the exception of 
the tenor. 

The several concerts already given in New 
York have attracted very large and delighted 
audiences, and the recent short season in Bos- 
ton, if we may judge from the tone of the 
press, aroused little less interest. Of Mdlle. 
de Murska’s peculiar and almost unrivaled ex- 
cellences as a singer it is not necessary to speak 
now in great detail. Her powers as a vocal 
artist place her, in the estimate of cultivated 
musicians, as unequaled since the days of 
Sontag. Lacking in the sympathetic purity 
and refinement of Nilsson, even more apart 
from the magnetic intensity of Lucca, there is 
a crystalline perfection in De Murska’s notes, 
a dazzling facility in the rendering of florid 
music, be it never so difficult, which astonishes 
and delights, even where she fails to touch the 
feelings, and to make of her art that which 
the poet Shelley describes it— 

“The silver key of the fountain of tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain 1s wild; 
Softest grave of a thousand fears, 
Where the mother, Care, like a wearied child, 
Ig laid asleep in a bed of flowers.” 


Probably no artist in the world could be se- 


* lected better calculated to please on the con- 


cert-stage, and the success of her venture thus 
far appears to warrant the prophecy of a season 
alike satisfactory to herself and the public. 
The selections given by De Murska at her last 
concert in New York, “Ah! Bel Raggio,” 
from ‘*Semiramide,”’? Proch’s “ Variations,” 
and the duet from ** Crispino” with Sig. Fer- 
ranti, were admirably calculated to display her 
perfect voice and florid execution. 

Next in importance in the troupe is Signor 
Gaetano Braga, the violoncello virtuoso. After 





Piatti, the great London player, no artist has 
a higher reputation for virtuosity on this in- 
strument. The tone which Sig. Braga evokes 
from the violoncello lacks the richness and 
sonority which several of our own artists pos- 
sess. But in humanity of tone, so to speak, 
a certain passionate singing of the instrument, 
this virtuoso has a power which we have not 
heard equaled. Many of the pieces he has 
given have been written by himself for the 
instrument (as he is a well-known composer 
as well as an artist), and possibly this may in 
part account for the subtile and unwonted beau- 
ties of his execution. 

Of the merits of Mme. Carreno Sauret and 
husband there is little occasion to speak, as 
they have both impressed themselves on the 
music-loving public in times past as brilliant 
if not extraordinary artists. It is not necessa- 
ry to institute any invidious comparison with 
Rubinstein and Wieniawski, to accord to them 
the merit of being gifted and highly-skilled 
players. The troupe is supplemented with 
Ferranti, a very clever buffo, and Habelmann, 
tenor. 

It is said that Mdlle. de Murska designs to 
add a number of English songs and ballads to 
her repertory. The plan is commendable, and 
will largely enhance her popularity with the 
public. It is with this class of songs that the 
lamented Parepa-Rosa produced her greatest 
effects, and perhaps it may be said that she 
owed her very brilliant career, so far as popu- 
larity in this country is concerned, to her early 
tact in thus touching the sympathies of the 
masses. Whatever may be the mere artistic 
enthusiasm aroused by the brilliant execution 
of florid operatic airs, the deepest chord of 
love and admiration vibrates more quickly 
to that simple and pathetic music which tells 
the story of the heart. 


The most striking feature of the Mark 
Smith Memorial Benefit at Booth’s Theatre 
was the début of Miss Violetta Colville before 
the American public. Considerable interest 
had been aroused in this young lady, and the 
public were prepared for something more than 
an ordinary success. Miss Colville cannot be 
called altogether inexperienced, for she had 
been singing in opera in Italy for more than a 
year prior to her coming to America, with very 
cordial acknowledgments on the part of both 
critics and public. The débutante was some- 
what unfortunate in having selected the third 
act of “* Lucia” for her first appearance, as the 
music is unusually trying, and the intense pas- 
sion of the scene needs the dramatic prepara- 
tion of the first two acts to enable the artist to 
reach the full mastery of the situation. Mak- 
ing all due allowances for this and the ner- 
vousness of a first appearance, Miss Colville’s 
display of her powers, if it did not altogether 
justify the somewhat extravagant anticipations 
of her friends, at least testified to her posses- 
sion of abundant artistic material. Her voice 
is a high but light soprano of uneven power 
but excellent quality. Many of her notes are 
weak and thin, but they indicate rather a faulty 
method in making tone than any natural de- 
fect in the register. In flexibility and execu- 
tion of florid music, Miss Colville approved 
herself very clever, and sang with a great deal 
of true artistic beauty and feeling. On the 
whole, however, it would be too much to say 
that the stage of vocal excellence at which this 
young lady has arrived is such as to entitle 
her to the name of a highly-accomplished ar- 
tist. Miss Colville’s dramatic power is evi- 
dently of a superior cast, and, when further 
developed by experience and conscientious de- 
votion to her art, the possibilities of song, so 








pleasantly indicated, may ripen into the power 
of the great prima donna. That she has abun- 
dant and striking talent is unquestionable. It 
rests with time to decide whether she has 
the greatness to mount to the summit which 
crowns her arduous path. 





Science and Inbention. 


N Professor Asa Gray’s “Notes on Tree 
Growth,” as read before the last meeting 

of the American Association, the author dis- 
cusses the question, ‘‘Do trunks of trees in- 
crease in iength in the parts once formed ?”’ pre- 
senting new facts both affirmative and nega- 
tive, and, while still hesitating as to a decision, 
seeming to favor the view that they do not. 
We condense from this communication as fol- 
lows: Having been inadvertently drawn into 
the discussion through a letter addressed to 
the editor of the 7ribune, he was led to suggest 
a method by which the question could be set- 
tled, perhaps, in a single season, viz., by driv- 
ing into the trunks of young and thrifty trees 
—in which such lengthening, if actually occur- 
ring, would be most manifest—vertical rows 
of copper tacks, at short and equal distances. 
This being done in the spring before the growth 
of the season begins, and the intervals, say, of 
four inches each, being carefully measured and 
marked by a sharp scratch upon the flat head 
of each tack, it was thought that any change 
which took place in vigorous saplings chosen 
for the purpose would show itself appreciably 
during the summer, and would be indicated by 
an increase in the intervals upon remeasure- 
ment at the close of the growing-season. Hav- 
ing, by these simple directions, set the ball of 
inquiry rolling, the writer determined to him- 
self enlist as one of the observers; and this he 
did, with the following results: In direct ac 
cordance with his own suggestions, he made 
and fixed the following measurements upon 
three very vigorous and fast-growing young 
trees, choosing those species that finish their 
annual growth before the middle of August— 
1. a Magnolia auriculata ; 2. a yellow buckeye 
(4isculus flava) ; 3. a yellow - wood ( Cladras- 
tis tinctoria). The girth of the trunks at about 
the middle of the line of tacks was, in the first, 
six and one-half inches; in the second, twelve 
inches; and, in the third, eighteen inches, at 
the time the final measurements were made on 
August 10th. As the tacks were driven early 
in April, the period of growth was four months, 
and the result was that, though a thick layer 
of wood formed about the heads of the tacks 
during the interval, yet the vertical distance 
between the rows had not increased, the four- 
inch distances, accurately measured in the 
spring, remaining just four inches in August. 
While Professor Gray was conducting these 
personal observations, others, in various parts 
of the country, attracted by his published sug- 
gestions, were directing a similar course of ex- 
periments, or furnishing him with the results 
of general observations. Of sixteen communi- 
cations on the subject, received from different 
sources, eleven are to the effect that the trunks 
of treés do not extend in length; only three are 
doubtful, while two others are satisfied that 
they do. In support of his opinion, one of the 
eleven, an old man of eighty-four, writes 4 
letter, in a firm hand, to say that he carved his 
name and date upon the trunk of a beech-tree 
forty years ago, where it stil] remains at the 
same height. Another states that, in cutting 
down a fine large oak, apparently intact, the 
clear marks of a former attempt to fell the tree 
were reached at a considerable depth, the notch 
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made by the chopper many years ago remain- 
ing just at the usual height. Ofthe same order, 
and to the same intent, is the evidence of a 
Vermont farmer, who states that, while cutting 
up the butt-log of a large maple-tree, he came 
upon the auger-holes of old tappings, covered 
by many layers of wood, and yet at about the 
same height as the more recent borings. The 
only seemingly positive evidence for the affirm- 
ative comes from one of the two correspond- 
ents who take that side, and is as follows: 
“ While witnessing the workings of a drag-saw 
on a butt-log of a large maple, I noticed the 
tapping-scars were quite numerous and prom- 
inent, at least five inches from the outside, and 
not less than eight feet from the ground.” 
Vonflicting as this statement directly is with 
that of the Vermont farmer, Professor Gray 
believes it possible to reconcile them on the 
ground that the latter tree may have been 
tapped when there was much snow on the 
ground. This might serve to account for one 
or two scars, but it is highly improbable that 
many winters of such excessive snow could 
have passed without some lasting record. In 
conclusion, we are. prompted to note the char- 
acteristic argument advanced by the second 
affirmative writer, who, having a theory to sup- 
port, seeks that convenient weapon of theorists, 
an “analogy,”’ and argues that, having gained 
his own six feet of stature by a gradual length- 
ening all through, it is safe to conclude that 
the tree grows in a similar way. Conclusive as 
these statements may appear, Professor Gray 
does not deem them as final, and awaits fur- 
ther evidence. Should any of our readers have 
at command reliable facts on the subject, by 
communicating them to the Journat the inter- 
est of science may be served. 


When Professor Tyndall enters again the 
fields of scientific inquiry, he will find them 
as rich and exhaustless as ever, and will re- 
ceive a welcome from his collaborators such as 
his previous service justly merits. Among the 
first questions that will command his atten- 
tion is that which so lately received his in- 
dorsement, namely, “ the effect of a mixed at- 
mosphere on the progress of sound - waves.” 
It will be remembered by our readers that, as 
the result of a series of experiments with va- 
tious fog-siguals, Professor Tyndall advanced 
the theory that the sound given forth by these 
instruments was often interrupted, and at times 
entirely dissipated by the absence of homo- 
geneity in the atmosphere. Thus, on a cloudy 
day, the sound might be plainly heard, but, if 
the sun were to come out, the heat would cause 
an evaporation from the surface of the water, 
and a consequent change in the constitution 
of the atmosphere above, which would result in 
an interference in the sound-waves ; and hence 
what he calls ‘“‘sound-darkness” would en- 
sue. In a paper read before the American As- 
sociation, Professor Henry called in question 
the correctness of Professor Tyndall’s deduc- 
tions, and advanced the theory that the phe- 
nomena noted by the latter were due, not to 
the absorption of sound, but its refraction by 
wind and other causes. The main argument 
against Professor Tyndall’s views is based on 
the opinion that the absorption of sound by 
a mixed atmosphere must be inconsiderable 
compared to the volume of sound given forth. 
This is illustrated in the case of the steam- 
siren: 80 intense is the sound given forth by 
this instrument, that it would cause sand to 
dance on a stretched membrane at a distance 
of one and a half miles, while a twenty-five- 
hundred-pound bell would not cause tlie same 
result at a distance of ninety feet. As proving 
the refractory power of the wind, it is stated 





that, with the wind blowing directly against 
the sound, an instrument that could be heard 
on a quiet day twenty-five miles is reduced in 
penetrating power to two miles. Professor 
Henry credits Mr. Stokes with having first 
given a hint of the true explanation of this 
fact in respect to the reflection of sound by 
winds, an effect due to the change caused by 
the wind in the direction of the waves, so 
that the sound is carried upward. As illus- 
trating this reflecting power of the waves, Pro- 
fessor Henry credits the echoes occasionally 
heard at sea to this cause, while Professor 
Tyndall thinks them due to the reflection-sur- 
faces of wind. When authorities so eminent 
are found at variance upon such a subject, we 
who listen may expect to learn much, what- 
ever be the finally-accepted theory. 


In a foot-note to one of his recent commu- 
nications, Professor Proctor writes: “If any 
one will give it a single word synonymous 
with ‘man of science,’ and better than the 
objectionable ‘ scientist,’ he will do good ser- 
vice to the English language.’ In reply to 
this appeal, Mr. Gosse suggests the word 
“ scient,” which, we are informed by Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, in the Academy, meets with his ap- 
proval. ‘‘I beg leave,” he writes, ‘ formally 
to introduce a scient into this heterogeneous 
company, and to propose that this strictly 
formal dissyllable should take the place of 
the American barbaric trisyllable ‘ scientist.’ 
A ‘scient’ would not mean one who possesses 
‘knowledge in general’ so much as one who 
rejects all but knowledge for the foundation 
of hypotheses, and therefore constructs only 
with such materials as he already knows. A 
scientist would then be an adherent to scients.” 
So much for the new “English” word as 
against the “barbaric American” one. And 
yet it appears that Mr. Ellis does not give us 
what we need. We want a word to designate 
such men as Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, and 
the rest ; hence it would appear that we must 
either retain our own “scientist,’’ or compel 
Mr. Ellis to be less strict in the definition of 
his “ scient.’’ 


From a condensed report of Dr. James 
Byrne’s paper on “* The Development of the 
Powers of Thought in Vertebrate Animals,” 
read before the British Association, we learn 
that, in the opinion of the author, the “ differ- 
ence between the mental action of the lower 
orders of vertebrate animals and that of the 
higher consists essentially in the fact that the 
lower orders can comprise in one act of thought 
only what can be perceived by sense all at the 
same time, while the higher orders can com- 
prise in one act of thought a series of succes- 
sions in time, so as to think a simple object of 
sense as part of such a series, and the highest 
can comprise in one act of thought an entiro 
class of coexistences or successions so far as to 
combine with a particular fact the common 

1 t of coexist or succession belonging 
to the class. With regard to the three lobes 
of the brain in man, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the anterior lobe was connected 
with the thinking of single objects of sense ; 
the middle lobe with the act of thinking such 
objects with a sense of a succession of them 
in time, and as part of that succession; and 
the posterior lobe with the act of thinking a 
coexistence, or a succession of coexistences, as 
a case of general principle.” 





Among the recent effective movements in 
favor of science at the West, none is more 
worthy of imitation and success than that 
which has resulted in the permanent estab- 





lishment of a Territorial School of Mines at 


Golden Colorado. Through the generosity of 
Mr. Jarvis, of this city, aided by the efficient 
services of Professor Mallett, the Colorado 
School of Mines now enters upon a new and 
promising future. The Colorado Transcript 
closes a brief historical sketch of the school, 
and notice of its formal opening, as follows: 
‘The school, on the part of the Territory, is 
managed by a board of seven trustees, of which 
Honorable W. A. H. Loveland is the head, 
and Captain E. L. Berthoud the secretary. 
The course of study, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the work of the institution, are conducted 
by Professor E. J. Mallett—a graduate of the 
School of Mines attached to Columbia College 
—who is ably assisted by a faculty of scien- 
tific gentlemen, each of whom has won distine- 
tion in his specialty, and is fully conversant 
with our local wants. The lectures on chem- 
istry and metallurgy were inaugurated last 
week, the size of the classes present giving 
good promise of satisfactory results.” 


Certain French laborers, having occasion to 
enter a field infested with a vigorous growth 
of prickly nettles the day following a severe 
wind -storm, were surprised to find that the 
nettles, which shortly before produced severe 
stings, could now be handled with impunity. 
M. Naudin states, by way of an explanation 
of this strange change in the character of the 
nettle-sting, that its poison had a certain vol- 
atility, and that a strong wind so stimulates 
the exhalation of the poison as to exhaust the 
entire quantity stored in the plant. This ex- 
planation is supported by the fact that, in 
about eight days after the gale, these nettles 
regained their poisonous properties. 





Contemporary Sayings. 





WRITER in the Golden Age enumerates some 
of the sacrifices offered up to the “ logic of 
conventionality:* ‘* Sons kept idle, because they 
are in the set where work is voted low, and ‘ca- 
reers’ are not always open; sons put into profes- 
sions unsuited to them, and where they can never 
thoroughly succeed, because those in which they 
would have been perfect are also those the special 
set to which they belong vote low; daughters kept 
unmarried because the men considered of their 
own degree do not come forward, and the men who 
do come forward—good, honest, substantial fel- 
lows—are men conéfdered beneath them in de- 
gree ; education founded on the accomplishments 
fashionable in the set, and leaving knowledge in 
the rear—all these are the sacrifices our present 
bogy demands, tithes paid him without a murmur, 
and as if quite the right thing to do. When we 
can say that we take life and things according to 
their intrinsic value, and not by the estimate of 
this bogy, we may then say that, so far as this 
goes, we are free men, and have slipped so much 
of our shackles.” 


The Brooklynian langnage or tongue, which, it 
is to be feared, has been made permanent by the 
active literary exertions of those who speak it, re- 
ceives the unfavorable comment of the Arcadian. 
“We have lately,” says that paper, ‘“‘ been made 
acquainted with the unknown tongue by which 
pseudo-devout and hysterical people communicate 
among themselves, but which is, of course, wholly 
unintelligible to the rational world. Under phrases 
of a melodramatic or intensely tragic character, 
and, by the aid of metaphors of lurid dye and omi- 
nous proportions, these sorely-exercised people 
seek to convey an impression that, as somebody 
says, they are continually soaring into the infinite, 
and diving into the profound, and straining gen- 
erally after the unattainable. - But the matter-of- 
fact world cruelly interprets their metaphors and 
verbal posics in another way, and attributes this 
rank luxuriance of language to vague ideas, very 
ordinary morality, and a want of common-sense 
and right feeling generally.” 
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“Our English friends,” says the Methodist, 
“sometimes take a curious pleasure in ridiculing 
what they are pleased to. term American corrup- 
tions of the English language. Theircriticisms of 
some of the phrases in use in the United States are 
often unsparing, and are made, in a iarge propor- 
tion of cases, in apparent forgetfulness of the fact 
that the supposed Americanism is really a piece of 
good old English which has survived among us, 
but has been lost from them. We can admonish 
them with emphasis to mind their own tongues 
when we find weekly in their most scholarly papers 
barbariems of which we recall such examples as 
* permissive compulsion,’ ‘ permissive prohibition,’ 
‘the married women’s private-property act,’ and 
the ‘marriage with a deceased wife's sister bill.’ 
The latest English English that we bave noticed is 
contained in a resolation of the recent Wesleyan 
Conference, which reads: ‘The Conference gives 
permission to this committee to contemplate the 
erection of a new chapel in Oxford should the com- 
mittee be convinced that such an erection is de- 
sirable,’ the nonsense of which is so glaring that 
even the Methodist Recorder is driven to point it 
out.”” 


“ We are not attracted,” says the Arcadian, “‘ to 
patronize a barber because he styles himself a ‘ton- 
sorial artist,’ and his place of work a ‘ hair-dressing 
studio ;* but we rather bear him a grudge for try- 
ing to impose on us with such vile rhetoric, and 
congratulate ourselves, as we cross to the opposite 
side of the street, that verbal flourishes are, on the 
whole, less dangerous than flourishes with a razor. 
But it is not to be doubted that there are some people 
who think more highly of themselves because they 
get their beards cut in a studio by an artist ; and 
it is to this shoddy element that the ‘ tonsorial art- 
ists,’ the ‘ fine-art tailors,’ and other nondescript 
humbnugs of the period appeal. Their customers are 
the people who live in ‘ residences,’ worship the 
golden calf in ‘ tabernacles,’ do their shopping in 
*emporiums,’ cool their wines in ‘refrigerators,’ 
and ‘extend’ invitations, forsooth, as if invita- 
tions were things to be held out at the end of a 
pair of tongs!” 


* Dyspepsia is the demon of America,” says the 
Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin. ‘ Making haste to 
fret rich, America has neglected her stomach; she 
has forgotten to learn how to enjoy her riches ; and 
her generations of sallow, nervous, unstruny men 
and women will not be reconstructed in the sturdi- 
ness of their forefathers until men and women 
reach a point where they can take time to dine. 
It is only the upper Englishman who is better, 
physically, than the average American ; and he is 
80, not because he has better food or better cooks, 
but because he knows how to use them aright, and 
take time to put his knowledge into daily practice. 
When our time comes to develop the better na- 
tional stomach, perliaps the discipline of our re- 
publican equality, which is one of the secrets of 
our national good-humor, will save us, as a people, 
from acquiring the bad manners of the noble Brit- 
ish beef-eater.” 





It is well known that the English are wonder- 
fally ignorant of American geography, but it is not 
often that they confess it. Lord Roseberg, in a re- 
cent speech in London, said that “ he could walk 
up toa map in the dark and pat his finger on the 
site of Cicero's villa, but if any one asked him 
where San Francisco was he should have to think 
twice.” This remark realls to the table-talk edi- 
tor of the Gentleman's Magazine a similar remark 
of Mr. Cobden. “* These men,” said Cobden, speak- 
ing qf English embassadors, and of the necessity 
of turning them into commercial travelers—‘‘ these 
men know where the Ilissus is; but they know 
nothing of the Mississippi.” (It was twenty years 
ago.) ‘* Yet the Mississippi conld float all the na- 
vies of Europe upon its bosom, and it took me half 
a day to find the Ilissus when I was in Athens, and 
then I only found the bed of the river. Half a doz- 
en washer-women had dammed up the Ilissas to 
wash their clothes.” 


“ Where,” says Sylvanus Urban, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, “‘is the difference in principle 


between a th d pounds to a hospital and a 
shilling to a beggar? The pauperizing influence 
is the same in either case. It is a question only of 








safeguard against imposture, and it is quite possi- 
ble that as much discrimination may be exercised 
in the giving of the shilling as in the dispensation 
of the funds of the hospital. Both forms of relief 
are subject to abuse, and if the hospital bed has 
been in many a case a saving incident, so some- 
times bas been the chance shilling in the street. 
We have not yet learned to guard against the evil 
in either case.” 


“Alien laws,” says a writer in Blackwood’s, 
“by their very nature have always been purely 
local in their object and their action, and have at 
no time expressed any thing but the ideas proper 
to each race as to the quantity and shape of the en- 
mity which it ought to show to foreigners. But 
while there was, consequently, no accordance be- 
tween nations on particulars of form, the starting- 
point and the object were everywhere the same— 
all communities agreed absolutely on the princi- 
ple; all were of one mind, in former days, as to 
the indispensable necessity of ill-treating etrangers 
somehow ; the sole difference between them was as 
to the way of doing it.” 


The beauties of a not too exacting religion are 
exhibited in the following suggestion of a writer 
in the Monthly Packet ; “ 1f heads of families would 
abstain from Friday parties, and housewives make 
it possible to fast at meals without attracting ob- 
servation, the assistance to the young would be 
great. But where this is not the honsehold rule, it 
is still possible to every one to abstain from some- 
thing preferred, and to do something less agree- 
able, as a simple act of obedience to the Church 
and the Church’s Head.” The fasting which may 
be done “at meals,’’ which, in fact, is such a very 
little fast that no one would notice it, is certainly 
not too great a burden to lay upon the young. 


Mr. Henry W. Lucy, who went up in the bal- 
loon the other day with M. Durouf, is quite 
charmed with his experience of aSrial voyaging. 
“ Since I was shot out into a ploughed field in Es- 
sex,’ he says, “I have been constantly afflicted 
witb a profound and poignant regret that I should 
have been born so soon. Fifty years hence bal- 
loons will probably be the regular means of inter- 
communication, and only rich amateur engine-dri- 
vers will run railway-trains, in the height of the 
season, just as stage-coaches, drawn by thorough- 
breds and driven by persons of quality, go to and 
from London to-day.” 


OcroBER 12.—Madrid dispatches report that a 
band of Carlists under Lozano has been complete- 
ly defeated by a force of ublicans near the town 
of Fortuna, province of Murcia. General Cabrera 
refuses to join Don Carlos in S . 

A severe ene, which lasted ten hours, 
took place on the 9th instant, between the Repub- 
lican army and three thousand Carlists at Arisja 
di Navarra; the latter lost fifty killed and wounded, 
and withdrew to Estella. 

Don Carlos has arrived at Puente-ler- Reina, 
thirteen niles southwest of Pampeluna. 

The roy Rev. Francis Patrick McFarland, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Hartford, 
se the State of Connecticut, died at Hart- 

lord. 


OcrosER 13.—Congreszional and State elections 
in Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas, West Virginia, Ne- 
braska, and Dakota. 

Convention of Republicans from different points 
of the South meets at Chattanooga, Tern. 

Spanish at ye = state that General Dorrega- 
ray, with eight hundred Carlist troops, has gone 
over to the Republican army, and that two Carlist 
battalions have surrendered at Algorta. 

The Turkish town of Akhiolyi, containing five 
thousand inhabitants, and situated on the Gulf of 
Burghas, in the Black Sea, reported to have been 
totally destroyed by a conflagration. 


OcrosER 14.—Telegraphic dispatches received 
here from Para, Brazil, report that a collision oc- 
curred in that city between a number of Portuguese 
and Brazilians, in which several persons were 
killed and wounded. 

The eighth annual reunion of the Army of the 
Tennessee held in Springfield, Dl. 

The Chattanooga Convention adjourns sine die. 


OcroseR 15.—The Duchess of Edinburgh safely 
delivered of a son at 2.45 a. M. 








Hotices, 


WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





CTOBER 8.—A Cairo dispatch states that the 
waters of the Nile, which had threatened an 
unusual inundation, are subsiding, but that two 
thousand people are still engaged in strengthening 
the embankments. 
A dispatch from Toorkistan says that the Toork- 
omans are plundering the tribes friendly to Russia. 


OcroBER 9.—Madrid dispatches state that the 
Republican army, under meral Laserna, 
crossed the Ebro and taken Laguardia. 

A dispatch from Berne states that the Postal 
Convention was this day signed by all the delegates 
to the International Congress, except those from 


France. 
The Archbishop of Cologne has been released, 
after an imprisonment of six months. 


OcrozerR 10.—Spanish advices report that the 
Carlists have shot nineteen natives of Navarre, 
who were serving in the insurgent army, for in- 
we rred in a buildi Aspei 

n explosion occu’ in a building at 
used for the manufacture of cartridges for the on 
lists, cansing the instant death of teen persons. 

General Laserna has returned to Lo: 0, leay- 
ing a strong force of Republicans to garrison La- 


guardia. 
The Republican General Moriones occupies the 
fous of Tafalla and the country in its neighbor- 


Many Carlists are coming into Barcelona and 
Tarragona, and asking for amnesty. 


OcroBER 11.—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray tenders 
pie seeyuatien as pastor of Park-Street Church, 


ton. 

A dispatch from Montevideo says General Mitré 
has issued a manifesto announcing that he has as- 
sumed command of the insurgent forces in the Ar- 
gentine States. 





Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ FOURNAL JIS PUB: 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, ro cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.” D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—Aprietons’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts; sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Arpteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 
Broadway, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AprLeTons’ JOUR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. AppLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 

















